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HORTICULTURE FOR 
BY 8S. B. PARSONS. 

IL. 
EITHER is it in the lawn alone that keen interest can be 
awakened, however abundant may be its groups of roses and 
other flowers. The kitchen and fruit gardens have their charms. 
The selection of the desired sorts of vegetables, the planting of 
their seeds, the watching their first push and daily growth, are 
quite as enjoyable as their fresh flavor on the table. After this 
comes the higher enjoyment of the fruit garden. The growing 
strawberry plants give pleasure, and we know of one family to the 
ladies of which the ad- 
vent of ripe strawberries 
brings a positive enjoy- 
ment, Sullying out after 
break fast with basket and 
broad hat, they sometimes 
pick in one morning all 
that a large family needs 
for the day. After the 
strawberries come the 
raspberries, currants, and 
blackberries, the picking 
of which they equally en- 
joy. The look each day 
for the ripened melons 
comes next in order, and 
then the peaches, which, 
ripened upon the tree, 
have a delicious flavor 
unknown to the purchaser 
in the market, Then 
come the pears and ap- 
ples, the gathering and 
storing of which are 
events of the year. Nor 
are the pumpkins forgot- 
ten, whose golden skins 
bring of brown- 


WOMEN. 


visions 
crusted pies. 

Leaving the town or 
villa lot for the farm, a 
more extended but not 
enjoyable field is 
opened, Many an Eng- 
lish lady of rank supple 
ments the pleasures of 
the drawing - room 
those of the farm, with 
all the details of which 
sheis familiar, All these 
enjoynients are enduring, 
and never fail. 

We have thus far de- 


scribed the pleasure-giv - 


less 


by 


ing possibilities of horti- 
culture. A more interest- 
ing question with large 
numbers of women is its 
value as a means of living. 
Looking over the whole 
ground with the experi- 
ence of nearly half a cen- 
tury, we see no reason 
why horticulture for prof- 
it should not be largely 
in the hands of women. 
Each woman esteems her- 
self competent to man- 
age a house, although she 
may employ a man to care 
for the furnace, to cut the 
wood, or to cart the coal. 
So she could manage 
any horticultural —busi- 
ness, men being employed 
to do the work requiring 
muscle. It is eminently 
proper that women should 
adopt the business of flor- 
ists, whether as employers 
or employed. They have 
an intuitive taste and 
sense of beauty which is 
often lacking in men. In 
the making of bouquets 
especially these qualities 
would make themselves 
felt, and we should see 
nothing of the stiffness 
which now characterizes 
the work of many florists. 
With their more delicate 
and rapid fingers, the 
work of women would be more quickly done, and there would be 
for this reason more economy in their employment. We recollect 
standing nearly forty years ago in the London flower market and 
watching a young girl who was preparing azalea and geranium 
flowers for bouquets. It was interesting to notice how deftly she 
ran a couple of copper wires through the base of the petals, then 
twisted the wire down around the stem, and then with a camel’s- 
hair pencil gave a dash of gum-arabic around the inside to hold 
the petals together. The clumsy fingers of a man could not have 
done it so well in twice the time. 

A very profitable part of the business of a florist is the decora- 
tion of houses for parties, on a single one of which will sometimes 
be expended for flowers thousands of dollars. In these there is a 








Fig. 1.—Youne Grirew’s Veitina Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 12-20, 





large field for the exercise of true taste. There are doubtless 
men who can do these things well, but the average woman will do 
them better than the average man. She will enter a room, catch 
at a glance its salient capabilities, and group the plants and flowers 
with a skill and grace that will please all visitors. The success of 
women of artistic reputation in the decoration of houses with 
dead forms and colors illustrates fairly what they could do with 
nature’s living realities. 

There are many who will admit that women are superior to men 
in the taste required for the graceful arrangement of flowers, yet 
who insist that they cannot grow or multiply plants. Yet why 
should they not? There is no muscle required, and the intelligent 














SUMMER TOILETTES. 


For description see Supplement. 


mind, the observing eye, and the delicate fingers are ready for all 
the processes which belong pre-eminently to woman. 

Cuttings of roses may illustrate. These can be made and put in 
the sand by women as well as by men. They can stand up to the 


| shelf and do the work with as little effort as they would wash 
| dishes, 


So with the grafting, a large part of which is done witl 
potted plants. The pot can be handed by a woman to a woman sit 
ting, who can take it in her lap as she would her work-basket, cut 
the bark or stem as she would the fabric of her dresses, and in- 
serting the cion as she would insert the needle, tie the mat string 
upon it as she winds the thread around after sewing on the button 
All these processes are analogous to those of household life, and 
in them she can doubtless perform what is now man’s work better 


Fig. 2.—Figurep Cuatir Gowy. Fig. 


| than man can perform what is now her own. The cutting be 





ng 
rooted, then comes the transplanting into pots, or in frames, or in 
the open ground. The first is very | , and requires littl 
strength ; the second requires no more, provided the frame is pre 





pared; and the third can be superintended with success by a wi 
man, if her heart is in the work 

It may be urged that women are not organizers, that thev have lit 
tle executive ability, and that they could not manage a horticultu: 
establishment. It is true that women 
are not trained to business habits as are men, but there is no re 
son why they cannot be so trained, 
those women who have no thought 


ul 


This is certainly an error, 


Leaving out of the question 


exce pt for the claims of soci- 
ety, there thousands 


who show much tact and 


are 


executive ability in the 





management of servants 
and care of a house hold, 
where the average man 
would inevitably — fail. 
The same qualitic S$ exert- 
ec another direction 
Ww insure the same 
successful results The 
numerous French women 


ness furnish an apt 


ration of this state- 





The success of anv hor- 


ticultural establishment 

is dependent upon the 

careful working up of de- 

yn : tails In this the aver ive 
: , : woman Is better than the 
"yo, average man. Men are 
zy ; , impatient for results, and 
pm = é : are not always careful in 
the details which lead to 

them. A most important 


in horticulture 
for a living is the power 


feature 


to foresee what plant 
will be in large demand. 
Women have a finer and 

| 


quicker recognition of 
the graces of form and 
color, and thus of the 


qualities essential to a 


popular, and therefore 
saleable, plant. One in- 
stance of such recogni- 


tion has often made a 
fortune. The most im- 
portant thing 


ng the plants is to sell 


i 
Wa 


jay 


after rais- 


| \ them No one can doubt 
" i that an intelligent wo- 
man, having a true love 
for plants, can describe 
their charms as eloquent- 
ly as any man, and that 
buyers would readily with 
their purses respond to 


her words, - The qualities 
we have mentioned would 
bes se the trade o low- 
aye \ = cause th a of a flow 
ea M\ | ev market to fall largely 
way 
wh 
| 
we 


wa) 
{Ny \\ 


into the hands of women, 
and those who wish well 
to both woman and hor- 
ticulture need not fear to 
t invest their money in the 
erection of such a build- 
ing 


we 
ral , 
It should be remember- 
ed that horticulture as a 
of 
not all toil 


means sustenance is 





thout plea- 
In the problem of 
happiness whieh all hu- 


sure, 





manity is endeavorir ¢ to 
SOLVE labor is an ll 
= tant factor, Th 

; the woman who adopts 
horticulture for its mon- 
ey-producing capabilities 
may Obtain more lasting 
enjoyment than the pet 


of the drawing-room, who 


looks upon a flower as she 


would upon a brilliant 
gem or a beautiful pic. 
3.—CLotH anp Sitk Costume. ture. 
For description see Supplement. There is more than 
money appre lation 
the woman who works 
herself among her trees and flowers, watching their growth and 


bloom as a mother watches those of her cl 
her labor and her love ean ill 





When she phint 
istrate the lines: 
** Wide let its hollow bed be made, 
There gently lay the roots, and t 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care 
And press it tenderly. 
As ’round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet 
So plant each shrub and t 


It is this sort of mother-love which mal 
with every plant they touch. 
Looking upon horticulture as an avenue for 


ces some women succeed 








many 


women to 
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a living, there can be seen an opportunity for benevolent men who 
wish to make the wisest use of their money. A gift or bequest to 
a college or a library has become a very ordinary thing. Many 
wealthy men indulge in it. A gift or bequest to found a horticul- 
tural school for women would be unique, would be the means of 
relieving a large class, and would endear the giver to posterity. 

We are aware that the foregoing remarks trench only upon the 
threshold of the subject, in which there is a wide field for thought 
and experiment. It is to be hoped that some wise minds, repre- 
senting full purses, will evolve out of the present need a plan for 
the realization of the best results to the wants and the pleasures 
of women. 








A NUMBER OF LASTING HISTORIC VALUE. 


Number 1690 of HarpPER’s WEEKLY, issued on 
Wednesday, May 8th, is a most comprehensive pic- 
torial and literary record of the WASHINGTON CEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION. It consists of thirty-two 
pages and a cover, and contains two great engrav- 
ings of four pages each, one showing the Naval Pa- 
rade in the Upper Bay, and another a part of the 
Military Parade passing the Reviewing Stand. 

Other subjects of illustration in this remarkable 
number are the Centennial Ball and Banquet, 
President Harrison Landing at the Foot of Wall 
Street, and the exercises in front of the Sub-Trea- 
sury building; the Grand Army Parade at Eliza- 


beth, Characteristic Features of the Civic and In- | 


dustrial Parade in New York, and amusing scenes 
and incidents about town. 
Price, Ten Cents. 
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COMPENSATION. 
“\ Y boys and I have been shut up together for 
i six weeks,” said a little woman the other day, 
her bright face dimpling with sunny smiles, showing 








how sweet and fresh is the quality of youthfulness | 


which makes the matron as captivating in her me- 
ridian as the girl must have been in her morning. 
‘‘Quarantined,” she added; ‘‘and we've had a siege 
of it; but the dear lads were never really ill, notwith- 
standing the dreadful character of the disease which 
had them in its clutches. Of course we were terribly 
anxious, and the doctor kept warning us that we 
could not be too careful; and I had such a horror of 
any infection wafting itself from our doors into the 
home of somebody else where there were children 
that I could not sufficiently multiply precautions; 
but when all was said, and all the privations and dis- 
appointments borne, there were compensations. The 
boys and I grew so well acquainted! We read sev- 
eral splendid books through, from first chapter to 
finis; we studied the New Testament; we played 
games. They told me everything, just as when they 
were my babies toddling over the floor and coming 
to mamma with their questions and their troubles; 
and now that it is over I shall always look back with 
a certain gratitude and pleasure of memory on our 
six weeks in quarantine.” 

Mothers whose boys and girls are full of the excite- 
ments and ambitions of student life, or whose brood 
is just poising for flight from the home nest, will un- 
derstand this woman’s feeling perfectly. 

A similar experience has been the portion of many 
of us, varied perhaps by certain conditions. The dear 
husband, it may be, has been very ill, so that for some 
days, life, seeming gray-faced and unfamiliar, has tak- 
en on a new and stern aspect: what with the secession 
from the ordinary routine, meals altered to suit the 
convenience of those in attendance on the invalid, 
the world of fashion and of recreation temperarily 
excluded, the daughter’s practising hushed, the little 
ones diverted in a far-away nursery that papa should 
not be disturbed, kindred coming with anxious faces 
and soft foot-falls to make daily inquiry, flowers and 
dainty food left at the door by friendly neighbors, 
the pastor dropping in as often as the physician, the 
door-bell muffled; while to all hearts in the house- 
hold there has been vaguely threatening the menace 
of an unspeakable sorrow. 

What if the happy, easy-going, merry-voiced man, 
spending his life between business and home, the 
morning and evening regularly calling him to one 
or the other point with the steady jogging back and 
forth of the pendulum, should be about to leave it all, 
to lay down the cares and forget the activities, and 
sleep the last sleep? The wife, who has accepted 
much of his devotion as a matter of course, her right 
like that of the flower to sunshine and rain, sudden- 
ly in a glimpse of revelation perceives how much she 
loves him, appreciates his generous love for her; and 
when, later, the tide turns, and the patient is con- 
valescent, the first blessed helpless querulous stage 
over, and the ‘season of calm weather,” when health 


is coming back like the tide at flood, fairly inaugu- 
rated, what delight, what ecstasy, what renewal of 
the wooing and the winning days of long ago! 
‘‘Papa and mamma,” the children say, smiling, as 
they pass the door and hear the voices of the-married 
lovers in endless confidential chat, ‘‘are really more 
devoted than ever.” For the first time in years the 
pair have an opportunity to be much together in that 
solitude of two which is the sweetest thing in the 
whole world, and itself an Eden returned, when the 
two, heart, soul, and human interests, are absolutely 
one. 

Nearer to God we climb by such a ladder as this, 
and heaven sheds its light of jasper and amethyst 
over earth’s prosaic days. There is a kernel of com- 
pensation within the husk of such suffering, common 
though it be, and the home values rise higher, the 
home unities are better conserved, the home attitude 
of defence against outside temptations is more reso- 
lutely maintained in consequence. 

A child’s school course is interrupted just when 
parents and teachers are most jubilant over the rich 
mental development which is so rapid and so promis- 
ing. The eyes, the back, the quick growth, some dan- 
ger signal flung out by nature in pallor or fatigue, 
sleep-walking or forgetfulness, pain or nervous waste, 
alarm the family doctor, and he callsa halt. Father 
and mother are reluctant to admit that the studies 
and school discipline are too much for the son or 
daughter of whom they are so proud; but they are 
people of common-sense, and too much is at stake to 
make risk possible. The boy leaves the desk and 
takes up the hoe and rake; the girl goes from the 
piano to the sea-side; a journey is planned, and 
a thousand influences hitherto out of range are 
brought to bear upon the culture of the youthful 


mind. The time, far from being lost, is put to good 
account. The law of compensation holds every- 


where, never more firmly than in the life of the 
household. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
JOURNALISTIC STATE'S EVIDENCE. 


\ ] HEN in a lawsuit one of the parties indicted con- 
sents to testify against the others, the information 
thus given is called state’s evidence. The phrase is often 
applied figuratively, as when av eminent criminal lawyer 
in Boston, having made a large fortune at the bar, experi- 
enced a religious conversion and quitted the pursuits of 
law, and was reproached by another eminent lawyer with 
having turned state’s evidence on his former associates. A 
man may also perform this same feat, not by the sudden- 
ness of his conversion, but by owning his sins and glorying 
in them, as when a journalist lately, defending his profes- 
sion from the charge of ungentlemanly or dishonorable 
conduct, went on to justify as blameless the very actions 
he confessed. “Ido not feel that I am doing anything 
disreputable,” he said, “if I can get into a secret meeting 
under false colors and thereby procure news not procur- 
able in any other way, nor do I look upon such procedure 
as a violation of any confidence: there was no confidence 
to violate.” In other words, a man may hide himself be- 


| hind a curtain in a private parlor, or disguise himself as a 





servant in the family, for the sake of getting at a strictly 
confidential matter, and yet may claim to be, according to 
the reporter’s standard, a gentleman and a mau of honor. 
Certainly no attack yet made upon the profession of jour- 
nalism is so formidable—or, I trust, so unfounded —as this 
bit of unexpected state’s evidence. 

It is not strange that one who takes this view of jour- 
nalism should call the complaint of violation of confidence 
by professional reporters “a silly excuse,” or add of the 
complainant, “In nine cases out of ten he lies.” It is not 
strange that he should add: “The demand that a newspa- 
per should be compelled to publish retractions is nonsen- 
sical. Every unsavory assertion it made would be ‘ retract- 
ed,’ and it would utterly lose its value as a newspaper.” 
Surely this is like saying that a bank which should rectify 
a mistake in its own payments must lose its value as a 
bank; or that a shop which takes back a piece of damaged 
goods will henceforth be avoided by all decent people. And 
what becomes of the theory that interviewing is a fair and 
honest thing, beneficial to both parties, if it is admitted that 
it would be a thing of every day to “retract” statements 
were a newspaper once found yielding to such weakness ? 
The whole theory seems based on the assumption that the 
man interviewed must necessarily be a mean coward and 
the interviewer necessarily a saint. In such a case as that 
of Mr. J. R. Lowell’s celebrated interview, where the victim 
supposed himself talking in familiar intercourse to the son 
of an old friend, and then saw it all put into type, the sim- 
ple solution would be, according to this state’s evidence, 
that the victim lies. ‘He doesn’t like the looks of what 
he says when he sees it in cold print. It becomes a ques- 
tion of veracity between the reporter and the other man ; 
and in his office, almost invariably, the reporter will be be- 
lieved.” Has any indictment ever been framed against 
personal journalism that was so formidable as this? 

Consider one instance only of this personal journalism. 
There has been dragging through this whole winter in the 
Massachusetts State-House a prolonged investigation of a 
charge made against a State official, a man hitherto of the 
highest character, and in no sense a politician, the charge 
being brought by a young woman who had been in an in- 
sane hospital, had been pronounced unequivocally insane 
by the physicians, and bore still in all her mode of testify- 
ing the evidence of a disordered mind. So far there was 
nothing unexampled about the case; but the peculiar thing 
was that all the public investigation and the excitement 
preceding it had been brought about by a single newspaper, 
which had interviewed this young woman early in the win- 
ter, and had proclaimed her statements abroad to the world, 





She herself—for I heard her testify—disavowed at point 
after point the statements of the reporter, saying either 
that they were greatly exaggerated or that she had said 
nothing of the kind. Her own counsel, in summing up, 
took the same position, and could only defend her by sacri- 
ficing the reporter. So utterly did the case break down 
that the curious public, which had at first thronged the 
committee-room, left it almost deserted, and the hearings 
closed without public interest. Yet during all the winter, 
day after day, the man who had thus been made the victim 
of a newspaper sensation was obliged to give up his other 
pursuits, to pay counsel, and to be kept upon the strain of 
constant anxiety—he and his family. And worse perhaps 
than all this individual martyrdom is the general sense of 
insecurity that it produces. There is no man so innocent 
in any community who may not at any moment be called 
upon to undergo a similar ordeal at the will of the obscurest 
reporter. 

And beyond all this, the fact that this particular ontrage 
has met with so little censure from the daily press tends 
unluckily to confirm the state’s evidence above cited. The 
prolonged agony of atrial by newspaper, ending in aequit- 
tal, seems to be regarded only as an inevitable incident of 
newspaper enterprise. Who can wonder, if so, that a cer- 
tain shadow of suspicion rests over the whole profession 
of personal journalism, and that men or women of self-re- 
spect dread to see a reporter at the door? I happen to have 
in my possession a letter written some years since by an 
experienced and successful New York journalist, who has 
employed, he says, “hundreds of lady correspondents.” 
He is writing to dissuade a young lady from engaging in 
that pursuit, and says of oue of his most successful writers: 
“She succeeds by pushing her way into society, and ex- 
tracting information from fashionable people and officials 
and their wives... .She flatters the vain and overawes the 
weak, and gets by sheer impudence what other writers 
cannot. ... I would not wish you to be like her, or reduced 
to the necessity of doing what she does, for any success 
journalism can possibly give.” And this may be fairly 
regarded, I suppose, as another bit of journalistic state’s 
evidence. as We 2h. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY, 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRiCK., 
XXVIIL.—TRUTHFULNESS. 
N the estimate of the wisest parents the most important lesson 
for a child to learn is truthfulness. It may be added that in 
many cases it is the hardest lesson for the parents to teach or for 
the child to learn. 

A baby’s character is supposed to be very simple in its lines, 
and to be untroubled by the complex motives that make up the 
mental and spiritual organization of the grown man or woman. 
The “plain truth” is popularly supposed to be the easiest method 
to pursue in our dealings with our fellows, and this theory is ding- 
ed into our ears from earliest youth in such threadbare maxims 
as “The straight path is always the safest,” “Honesty is the best 
policy,” and the like, while the dangers of deflection from veracity 
are held up in such rhymes as the time-worn couplet, 

“Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to déceive!” 
and sundry others of the same sort, culled from various sources. 

Undoubtedly the course of strict truthfulness is, from a moral 
point of view, the safest. By no stretch of the imagination can it 
be reckoned the easiest, unless by those happy souls who are born 
free from all taint of moral cowardice. The power of that curse 
upon true nobility of nature, that blight upon aspirations after 
strict uprightness of principle and action, can hardly be appre- 
ciated except by those who have entered life with this almost fatal 
defect in their moral constitutions, 

The mother may well mourn when she sees that her child pos- 
sesses or is possessed by this weakness. The malignant fairy of 
nursery tales could have had no worse gift than this to bestow upon 
the infant that had fallen under her ban. Truthfulness, honesty, 
strength of character, can have no more baleful enemy than this, 
and it is one of those demons that go not out except by prayer 
and fasting—sometimes not even then. 

The parent who studies the dispositions of her children cannot 
fail to notice at an early age the sigus of a tendency to moral cow- 
ardice. Even before a child is old enough to clearly discern be- 
tween truth and falsehood his natural instinct will be to prevari- 
cate to escape a scolding or a punishment. Just here mothers 
and fathers often make a mistake. In their endeavor to impress 
a child with the sinfulness of deceit they punish him severely, not 
realizing that by thus doing they often increase the very evil they 
wish to avoid. The child is intimidated, but not cured, and is often 
only taught to lie more cleverly the next time there is danger of 
his being convicted of wrong-doing. 

There are more secret motives underlying a child’s actions than 
is often suspected even by those who think they are well acquaint- 
ed with the workings of the juvenile mind. An apparently inno- 
cent darling is often concocting deep plots, very possibly for per- 
fectly harmless ends, and no wily diplomatist could more cleverly 
conceal his cognizance of certain pieces of state-craft than does 
one of these little ones his knowledge of the results he has planned 
to bring about. Children differ greatly in this regard, and it is 
as common to find honest babies, with no suspicion of guile in 
their sweet souls, as it is to know the opposite variety. The latter 
cannot be blamed for their double-dealing any more than the for- 
mer can be commended for their simplicity. Both qualities are 
innate, heritages from some deceitful or straightforward progeni- 
tors, who have cursed or blessed their descendants with unasked- 
for gifts 

The happy mother who is so fortunate as to possess a naturally 
truthful and fearless child may thank God and take courage. No 
matter how many other moral weaknesses the little one may have 
to contend with, what faults of temper, of laziness, of procras- 
tination, of lack of perseverance, the worst has been spared him. 
His are at least honest sins. 

The child who for some unknown reason has been handicapped 
from the start by his tendency to deceit and moral cowardice must 
not be treated too harshly. The only thing that will cure these 
blemishes is the establishment of perfect confidence between him- 
self and his parents. They have a long, hard struggle before 
them, one requiring infinite tenderness and unfailing patience. 
Let the child be told of his besetting sins with great solemnity, 
that he may feel they constitute a spiritual deformity. His efforts 
to vanquish them should meet with due appreciation, and his fail- 
ures should not be too harshly condemned. Relaxation of vigil- 
ance on the mother’s part should never be allowed, and yet she 
must display great tact lest her distrust become so apparent as to 
discourage the poor little struggler. 

Children’s predilection for romancing, for peopling the world 
about them with imaginary characters, is not procf positive of a. 
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disposition to untruthfulness. These creatures of their brains are 
often very real to them. The following instance, quoted from one 
of our magazines, illustrates the point. 

“Lonely children particularly develop the dramatizing faculty, 
creating companions as, lacking toys, they are ingenious at invent- 
ing playthings. A brotherless and sisterl(ss four-year-old of my 
acquaintance, taken upon a journey, gave her fond mother a sen- 
sation, the little one being overheard reciting to a friendly stranger 
the outrageous pranks, including theft, assault and battery, and 
incendiarism, to which her ‘ big brother Peter’ was addicted. As 
an offset to the disgrace of this relationship, she dwelt with sweet 
enthusiasm upon the winning traits of her ‘little sister Sally Pink- 
er” On being questioned by her mother it appeared that this 
hypothetical brother and sister were very distinct realities to the 
solitary child, nor for a long time would she drop them from the 
lists of kinship.” 

A child within the writer’s own knowledge possessed this 
“dramatizing faculty” to such an extent that the denizens of his 
dream world were as real to him as were the flesh and blood be- 
ings about him. He would give long and circumstantial accounts 
of the various “ picnics” upon which he had gone with a whole 
band of small cousins, each one of whom was evidently a distinct 
entity to the little fellow’s mind. These cousins were most of them 
dead, according to his account, and he even went so far as to point 
to a knoll on his father’s lawn as “ Fanny’s grave.” 

The boy was not given to any other forms of falsehood, but he 
held stoutly to his assertions about his “cousins.” As he grew 
older they gradually slipped out of his thoughts and speech. 
After he had reached manhood he declared, when questioned on 
the subject, that his belief in the existence of these small relatives 
had been unswerving, and that the doubts concerning them that 
used to be uttered by the older members of the family were the 
cause to him of mingled wonder and distress, but never shook his 
own belief in his favorites. 

Very rarely does this passion for romancing survive one’s child- 
ish years, and it need not cause serious anxiety while kept within 
due bounds. Of course a certain watchfulness must be maintained 
lest the imagination should play too many pranks, and lead to loose- 
ness of statement upon more essential points. 

As a child grows older the parents must be on their guard lest 
they themselves furnish examples of untruthfulness the little one 
will be ready to perceive and slow to forget. Inconsistencies in 
statements made by their elders are quickly noticed by the keen- 
eyed youngsters, who are only too glad to gain apologies for their 
peccadilloes in papa’s or mamma’s conduct, and unfortunately 
they are extremely apt to find some such excuse. 

Absolute truth is undoubtedly a beautiful thing in theory. 
rarely is it seen, however, that one occasionally fails to recognize 
it. Then, too, while attractive in the abstract, it lacks charm in 
some of its manifestations. Those persons who pose as perfectly 
truthful are painfully apt to be the victims of a self-deception 
that renders them unpleasantly veracious when anything disagree- 
able is to be said, and so satisfactorily justifies a bit of deceit 
now and then that they themselves firmly believe they are adher- 
ing to the strictest truth. Im their extenuation be it said that 
they really believe in themselves, and would be horror-struck were 
they accused of falsehood. That is the most discouraging thing 
about them—their inability to recognize their own double-dealing, 

But however lying may prevail among adults, let the children 
be kept from it as long as possible. While it is in the power of 
parents and guardians to invite or compel truthfulness in the 
nursery let it be done. The time will come for the children to 
choose between outer good and evil soon’enough. Before that 
day a broad foundation of principle should be formed that may 
stand them in good stead in the hour of temptation. 


So 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS, 


IP\HE riding-habits most worn at present in Central Park are 

of black or dark blue Melton of light quality made up in 
severely plain fashion. Later in the season and for country wear 
fine diagonal cloths will be used in light gray shades and in dust- 
The outfit of three pieces—bodice, skirt, and trousers— 
is made from one piece of cloth, and instead of any fanciful trim- 
mings in the way of braiding, the edges are simply stitched or else 
finished with cord in tailor fashion, The under-wear is a very 
short corset with cover, and a long merino or silk garment com- 
bining vest and drawers. The long top-boots are tipped with pat- 
ent-leather, and the gloves are of glacé kid, doubie-stitched and 
short-wristed, and are preferred quite large on the hands. The 
silk hat is most worn, but round-crown Derbys of felt are seen in 
morning rides. The high white linen collar may have a small 
white tie or a brooch, but the brooch is more often omitted, as all 
jewelry is objectionable for equestriennes. 

The summer habits of tweed or light diagonal are sometimes 
made with a “step collar,” notched like that of a man’s coat, or 
else cut open slightly square like a clergyman’s collar. Still oth- 
ers have a white piqué or cloth vest set in, with the habit buttoned 
over it in the middle, and the vest showing only at top and bot- 
tom. With the step collar a white searf such as men use is worn, 
and a scarf-pin is stuck in it. Bone buttons with holes in the 
centre are on habits of all kinds, those of Melton for the Park as 
well as those for the country. Hunting habits to be worn in 
rough country roads are of the strongest English Melton, and have 
a gay vest of red cloth provided, as well as a white one to make 
them useful on other occasions. 

Very young girls just in their teens have habits of blue or dust- 
colored tweed or diagonal cloth made up with the narrow short 
skirt precisely like those worn by ladies, but the bodice for their 
slight undeveloped figures is often laid in lengthwise pleats, and 
sometimes a belt defines the waist. Caps with visors, in favor 
with these young riders, are made of cloth like the habit or of cor- 
duroy, or else they wear Derby felt hats. Their long hair is worn 
in a single hanging braid tied with ribbons a few inches above 
the end, or else it is plaited in two slender braids and coiled round 
and round close against the head in the English coil such as ladies 
wear when riding. 


} 
coiors, 


TENNIS GOWNS. 


The striped Scotch flannels are chosen for tennis gowns with 
stripes of almost any color alternating with white. These flannels 
are of three kinds, one of mixed wool and cotton, another of wool 
and silk, and the third of wool, cotton, and silk; the first is more 
durable, and washes without shrinking, while the others are made 
more dressy by their showy stripes of silk. Another pretty fabric 
is washing silk in soft dull colors of which the whole gown may 
be made, but more frequently it is only used for the blouse. The 
striped flannels are very effective for tennis skirts when made in 
accordion pleats, the colored stripes showing on the edges and 
giving the appearance of a skirt entirely of that color until the 
white stripes flash forth when brought into view by the motions 
of the wearer. The stripes then form the blaizer or jacket, and 
plain white wool may be used for the blouse. 

The plain white or blue Isle of Wight serges are used by Eng- 
lish tailors for tennis gowns, and are combined with striped flan- 
nels by way of trimming. The inevitable Directoire revers and 





the lapped Empire bodices have appeared in tennis dresses, but 
there is no better fashion for them than the belted blouse waist 
of last year made with full sleeves and worn under a striped blai- 
zer that buttons once high on the chest, then slopes away sharply 
to the waist line. An effective Directoire gown for tennis has a 
cream serge belted bodice lapped far to the right side, with a very 
large revers on the left side, and a much smaller one on the right, 
showing between them a plastron and high collar of blue and 
cream, or blue and brown, or pink and white, striped flannel; the 
coat sleeves are high in the armholes, and have deep striped cuffs. 
The white skirt in wide box pleats on the sides and small side 
pleats behind opens in front on pleats of the stripes. The low 
toque has a crown of white serge with stripes around it. 

A second gay and pretty gown has rose-colored wool made up 
like a pinafore apron, showing rose and white striped flannel in 
the belted waist and round skirt beneath it. The pink wool is 
cut in a low square on the chest and back, with the ends carried up 
to button on the shoulders, and is then belted below, the stripes 
showing on the sides and at the top above the square opening and 
on the standing collar. The full sleeves are of the plain wool, 
with deep striped cuffs. The apron front, a part of the pinafore, 
is a square-cornered breadth pleated to the belt at the top and 
curved out on the sides to show the stripes of the skirt. The 
wide pink belt laps in front, is pointed there, and fastened by a 
white leather buckle. A cord of rose pink wool passes around 
the waist and drops low on the left to hold a pocket of woollen 
net. The wide soft-brimmed hat is of felt or of soft straw faced 
with pink wool, and a stiff feather is thrust through the brim, 
while thick ostrich plumes are on the crown. 

YACHTING GOWNS. 

Red, white, and blue are the colors of yachting gowns this sea- 
son, all three appearing in one gown lately, but without reference 
to the prevalence of these colors in this centennial year, as it was 
made for the Princess of Wales originally. The skirt and waist 
are of navy blue serge, with white wool vest and white moiré 
revers, the red lines and paler blue appearing in stripes on the 
vest and on the sides of the lower skirt where the deep blue 
opens as if to show the panels. Silver buttons of the royal yacht 
are used instead of gilt buttons. The white or black tarpaulin 
hat in sailor shape is made up very lightly for summer use, and 
has merely a plain ribbon band with the yacht’s name on it, and 
a flag of the club on either side. 

Pretty waists for yachting dresses of blue serge are made round, 
with a wide belt buckled in front, and are turned back thence to 
the throat in a jabot each side, showing white wool facing on the 
jabot, while the V space between is filled in with a white vest 
finished with a standing white collar and very narrow blue tie. 
The coat sleeves have a pleated cap at top. The skirt of the blue 
serge is plainly gathered in the back, while the front is divided 
to show three white pleated wool panels. 

White wool blouse waists under blue serge jackets ‘have a broad 
belt of blue folds across the front buttoned by four gilt buttons, 
and the jacket has showy gilt epaulettes covering the shoulders, 
and an edging of gilt braid on the collar and cuffs. The skirt to 
wear with such a blouse and jacket should have a blue serge 
Greek apron very short on the left side, where it falls in folds 
over a white wool skirt bordered with rows of blue braid. A 
white cap banded with blue and with gilt stars is worn with this 
suit, the visor projecting far out to protect the eyes. Other blue 
serge skirts have square corners at the foot of the front breadth 
braided in white to represent the waves of the sea. <A deep 
sailor collar of blue serge on white blouse waists is striped with 
blue braid, while another white waist has an outside jacket of 
blue with red braid in rows and tiny flags on the revers; the 
same trimming is at the foot of the skirt, which is blue serge. 
Kilt skirts are on youthful dresses of white serge, with a belted 
round waist and full sleeves, the deep sailor collar and deep cuffs 
being of blue serge, also the belt. The collar is pointed low in 
front, and has a sailor searf knotted below, while above in the 
open space is the top of a sailor shirt of white wool bound with 
blue. 

A yachting jacket of blue pilot-cloth cut loose in front and 
fitted behind is a useful garment at sea,and needs only the deep 
sailor collar and stitched or corded edges as its finish, yet many 
are trimmed on the corners of the fronts, the collars, and the 
flowing cuffs with braided stars or anchors. Other outside 
sacques are shaped similar to reefing jackets with wide back, 
nearly straight and double-breasted front fastened by two rows of 
buttons, either gilt or silver, with anchors upon them. A sailor’s 
cap with wide flat crown, and the band marked with the name of 
the yacht, is worn with these reefer’s jackets. 


TENNIS AND YACHTING JERSEYS. 


Nothing is more comfortable than a jersey either when playing 
tennis. or when at sea, and these are now made in fine wool web- 
bing in precisely such styles as modistes use for waists of gowns. 
The full Empire vest with broad sash and the half-jacket front 
with Incroyable revers are on jerseys of red, white, or blue wool, 
with tennis racquets wrought on the revers in contrasting color, or, 
if for yachting, they have anchors, stars, or other nautical design. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ReprerRN; AR- 
NOLD, ConsTAaBLE, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and SrerN Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

One of the prettiest incidents of the recent centennial celebra- 
tion in New York was the spontaneous reception given Mrs. 
Cleveland by the ladies on the evening of the inaugural ball. As 
Mrs. Cleveland passed to the supper-room, leaning upon the arm 
of Judge Howland, the ladies and gentlemen upon the floor formed 
a line, and clapped and cheered her as she walked through it, 
while the ladies in the boxes took the roses from their bouquets 
and threw them at her feet. Mrs. Cleveland accepted the charm- 
ing compliment with her usual grace and modesty. 

—Dr. M. L. Holbrook, of New York, says that the only qualifi- 
cations necessary for women medical students are “sound health, 
love for their work, and fair play.” Just what is meant by “fair 
play” is not explained, unless it means that they should receive 
fair play at the hands of their associates of the sterner sex. 

—Governor Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, is the son of the famous 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee, yet nothing could have been 
more unlike the father than the loyal sentiments the son express- 
ed at the recent inaugural banquet at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house. Governor Lee is a tall, fine-looking man, of portly figure, 
with snow-white hair, mustache, and imperial, thrown into striking 
relief by his florid complexion, in which glows the light of robust 
health. 

—Barnard College for Women, which is to be under the instruc- 
tion of the professors of Columbia College, begins to take tangible 
form. Columbia has agreed to father it, but will not be respon- 
sible for its shortcomings, if it have any, which is hardly likely 
in the circumstances. Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyers is one of the 
most active of the incorporators of Barnard College, and it owes 
its inception largely to her energy and perseverance. The trus- 
tees of the new college agree to “run” it for not less than four 
years, which will be long enough to test its practical usefulness. 

—Mr. Edmund Russell, who has just returned from London to 








Brooklyn, is enthusiastic over the homes of London artists. He 
describes the hall of Sir Frederick Leighton’s house as be ing laid 
in tiles of every shade of turquoise and peacock blue, 
elled glass windows. A “softly splashing fountain” is also a fea- 
ture of this hall. Alma-Tadema’s studio is reached by a “ flight 
of golden stairs,” the steps being entirely covered with plates of 
polished brass. His wife’s studio is just the opposite from this, 
being a Dutch interior, with quaintly carved oak walls and little 
diamond-paned windows brought from Holland. Art is certainly 
a more remunerative profession in England than in America, 

—Sir Julian Pauncefote, the new Minister from the court of 
St. James to the republic of the United States, is described as a 
tall, stalwart Englishman, with “a bland, suave Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tenance framed with snow-white hair and whiskers.” He dresses 
extremely well, and has “ the usual British air of immaculate clean- 
liness and high grooming.” Sir Julian, although all of threescore 
years and ten, is as nimble as a man of half that age. He is still 
a fine horseman and skilful fencer. 

—Macfarland, the Washington correspondent, who is so clever 
at pen-portraiture, thus describes President Harrison’s private sec- 
retary Halford: “ He is a short, slender man, with a large svm- 
metrical head, a long pear-shaped face, and gray hair and mus- 
tache—prematurely gray years ago } 
head leans forward a little. 
He walks and talks quickly. He is a nervous and vigorous worker, 
never entirely happy unless he is busy. He has humor as well as 
the sense of it, and is a bright talker either at table or on a plat- 
form. He is a newspaper man rather than a politician, and takes 
the sane and judicious newspaper view of men and things. He has 
been a newspaper man most of his life, and he is now nearing 
forty-six, so that it is but natural that his habits should be of the 
newspaper stamp. he likes to read 
newspapers, and reads them with the newspaper man’s eye for 
salient things. He dislikes bores, and knows how to get rid of 
them without their knowing it. He likes bright people and clever 
books, and knows a sham and a hypocrite when he sees one. He 
writes a hurried newspaper hand and a careless signature. He 
knows how to dictate rapidly and skilfully, and if need were he 
could set type or work a press.” 

—The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jun., who has come from Boston to 
accept a call from the Twenty-third Street Baptist Church, New 
York, is only twenty-five years of age. He is a tall, gaunt man, 
six feet in height, and with a slight stoop. Long-limbed, hollow- 
cheeked, and sunken-eyed, with black dishevelled hair falling over 
a broad forehead, Mr. Dixon is a typical Southerner in appear- 
ance, and has the reputation of being a remarkable pulpit orator. 

—For the first time in twenty-eight years Queen Victoria, on 
the 26th of April, entertained and was entertained by a company 
of players at Sandringham. The company was from the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Mr. Irving and Miss Terry were the stars. The Queen 
listened to the players in the ballroom, which was converted into 
a temporary theatre. Zhe Bel/s was chosen for the performance. 
Miss Terry appeared afterward in the trial scene from the Mer- 
chant of Venice. The Queen expressed her pleasure personally to 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, giving to the former a magnificent set 
of diamond studs, and to Miss Terry a brooch of birds set with 
diamonds. 

—Robert Grant, the writer, is 
sioner of Boston. 


with jew- 





His figure is straight, but his 
Ile wears eye-glasses now and then. 


He likes to work at night: 





a lawyer and Water Commis- 
He is a man of slender build, and wears side 
whiskers and mustache of sandy hue. He dresses in dark clothes, 
and looks neither to the right nor the left as he walks the street, 
though he usually recognizes a friend if he happens to pass one. 
—Frank Law lor, who will be remembered by old theatre goers, 
is now an inmate of the Edwin Forrest Home for aged actors and 
actresses at Philadelphia. In speaking of the place to Mr. A. M. 
Palmer he said, “ We feel as if we were really Forrest’s heirs.” 
Everything, he adds, is done for the inmates since the advent of 





Mr. Wilson, the new Superintendent. They are well clothed and 
fed and supplied with pocket-money, and there are no unnecessary 
and irksome regulations. The old ladies were dressed in “ silks 
and satins,” and suggested to Mr. Palmer a number of dowagers 


receiving guests rather than being themselves recipients of bounty. 

—While Miss Sarah Jarvis, of Mount Welcome, Kentucky, was 
holding a “spelling bee” in the school-house at the foot of a thick- 
ly wooded hill a few evenings since, a big black bear “ popped its 
head into the shop,” or rather poked its head in at an open win- 
dow, causing a panic among the spellers, who, when they saw the 
bear coming in, made a (spelling) bee line for the door. Under 
Miss Jarvis’s guidance they reached a place of safety, and a man 
was despatched to despatch the bear, which was found eating 
copy-books and “ first readers” with the traditional avidity of his 
race. A well-directed shot ended the banquet. If the unhappy 
animal had stopped to read awhile before he began eating he would 
have learned that even lambs are not allowed in schools, much less 
big black bears. 

—Mr. John G. Whittier has a pet dog named Robin Adair, and 

whenever any one sings that charming ballad in his presence he 
walks up to the piano and stands by the singer’s side wagging his 
tail until the song is sung. 
Secretary of War Proctor when at home lives in the stone- 
cutting town of Proctor, Vermont. Although Secretary Proctor 
is a man of large wealth, he lives in a modest Queen Anne cottage. 
His only extravagance is a span of good road horses, besides which 
he has two or three sing 
friends. 

—A letter mailed from Auckland, Australia, 
“Chauncey M. Depew, a citizen of the whole world,” 
by Mr. Depew in New York in due course. 

—A lady who attended Mrs. Mackay’s dinner to the Prince of 
Wales writes to a friend in America that the dining-room “ was 
ornamented entirely in white and gold, orchids and Maréchal Niel 
roses being the only flowers used. These were arranged in great 
drooping bunches falling over mirrors and chandeliers, while on 
the table they were made to stand upright without the aid of vases 
or jardiniéres, so that the whole effect of these ethereal blossoms, 
rising up and then falling, was like a fountain of white and gold, 
and was almost magical in its picturesqueness.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. James Waterbury gave a unique entertainment 
at their country place, Baychester, on the Sound, recently. The 
entertainment consisted of a circus performance by amateurs, given 
in the riding-school which is a part of Mr. Waterbury’s stables 
Young gentlemen dressed in short gauze skirts and satin waists 
proved their ability to ride bare-back horses and jump through 
rings, vaulting through the air on the flying trapeze and disport- 
ing themselves generally after the manner of an effete aristocracy. 
Rehearsing for this performance had been going on all winter, 
and many of the performers were as agile as professional circus 
riders. The ladies encouraged this performance by forming a cir- 
cle of applauding spectators. 

—The largest private stand built to see the centennial parades 
from was that surrounding two sides of the residence of ex-Mayor 
Edward Cooper, corner of Washington Square and Fifth Avenue. It 
is said that it cost $1000 to build it. It was raining part of the 
time while the men were at work, so Mr. Cooper presented each 
one of them with a water-proof coat and hat that they might con- 
tinue the work without suffering bad consequences from the ex- 
posure. But this was not the end of Mr. Cooper’s kind deeds—he 





e teams for the use of his family and 


addresse d to 
was received 


invited all the students from the Cooper Union to see the parades 
from his stand, and served them with luncheon besides. 
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Cottar Pins ror Riping-Hasirs, 























Fig. 8.—Inner View or Basque or Ripine- 
Habit, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Skirt or Ripine- 
Hast, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-4. 


3uack Sirk Wrap.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Page 385. ] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. 1X., Figs. 56-63. 


Buiack Sirk Ficnv-Wrar.—Back. 


j For Front, see Page 385 } 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No, LV., Figs. 25 


20-25, 





WALKING AND TRAVELLING SHoes anp RipineG Boor. 
For description see Supplement. 


these plants we may mention first the rhodora, which, although found 
growing naturally in wet spots, flourishes with equal health and 
beauty when transferred to garden soil; its brilliant rose-purple 
blossoms full of long filaments, which come before the mogsy pale 
green leaves do, “in May, when sea winds pierce our solitudes,” have 
the effect of a swarm of tropical butterflies just alit and waving all 
their antenne, and are wonderfully beautiful. Another plant that 
will bear transportation, if a peaty soil be given to it, is the swamp- 
azalea, or wild-honeysuckle, whose beauty, both in the pale pearly va- 
riety approaching white and in the deep. pink, both of them viscid 
and powerfully sweet, is as desirable as that of the varieties already 
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Fig. 1.—Eneutsa Ripie-Hasrr.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs, 1-11. 


Srrirep Woot Costume. 
SOME GARDEN ORNAMENTS. For diagram and description see Supplement. 
igre are two or three plants growing wild in this coun- 


try which it would not be amiss to domesticate and add long cultivafed. Still another plant capable of being made 





to those growing in our gardens, although it is true that they 
who love to surprise the shy and shrinking ones in the remote 
retirement of their native haunts would perhaps experience 
less pleasure at finding them transferred to common every- 
day life, Still the multitude who enjoy the garden would be 
the gainers, and they are far the greater innumber. Among 





Dress with Direcrorre Jacket anp Sasu.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 892.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs, 82-46. 


use of in a border, and even more so as a central plant, with 
its soft gray-green spires and whorls of leaves and its pale 
canary-colored flower, is the motherly mullein of our pastures. 
This plant has already been adopted by foreign gardeners, and 
it was Colonel Higginson, we believe, who once heard an Eng- 
lish gardener point it out as the American velvet flower, 








MAY 25, 1889. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
BY MARY 8. MoCOBB. 


HE gate shut with a click behind her. © Phil- 
omel turned and waved her hand. 

“ Wish me good-luck. Iam going to try,” she 

said; and John Elliot, who was passing, smiled 
and lifted his hat. 

“ Good-luck !” he said, cheerily, but, in spite 
of the smile, a tiny frown between his eyes sug- 
gested that his obedience cost him something. 

Philomel walked quickly up the path leading 
to the house. 

A sweetbrier put out a slender finger and tried 
to catch her dress. 

But Philomel was too swift to be detained. 
The syringa bushes nodded “ Good-luck !” and 
the polyanthus looked up so brisk and knowing 
that Philomel actually stooped to pick a spray, 
Saving: 

“Bless your Ifttle heart! 
news ?” 

She ran up the steps of the ancient colonial 
house which had belonged to her mother’s fami- 
ly—oh, for generations, 

When middle-aged, reliable Judge Durant mar- 
ried silly, pretty, helpless Philomel Seagrave, ev- 
ery one drew a sigh of relief. 

“Now the poor child will have some one to 
take care of her, and the Seagrave homestead 
will be repaired,” they said. 

But Mr. Durant must needs die only a year af- 
ter his marriage, leaving a little Philomel on her 
mother’s feeble hands. There was enough money 
to keep the two from sinking. “A very genteel 
insufficiency,” our Philomel called it as she grew 
to maidenhood. 

“T wish we had a little less blue blood and a 
trifle more yellow gold,” she added. That was 
the day when the rambling shed leaned languid- 
ly to one side. “ Like an old weak-backed person 
Jopping over on oue hip,” declared Philomel. As 
for the stable, long guiltless of horses, it gave up 
the struggle for existence as a hopeless job and 
dropped to pieces in the last gale. 

The house itself bore up bravely, but cried 
aloud for fresh paint. 

As for Philomel herself, she had grown up tall 
and straight, like the Seagraves. But she had 
the Durant way of putting down her feet with a 
firm tread, and her Seagrave hands had a decided- 
ly Durant fashion of taking hold with a strong 
grasp; also her voice had the Durant ring. “ Her 
voice was ever soft—gentle and low—an excel- 
lent thing in woman!” I fear Philomel might 
have shocked King Lear when she grew earnest. 

“Mamma,” she called, as she opened the front 
door and came into the big hall 

Up the stairs she bounded, and burst into the 
room which Mrs. Durant always spoke of as “ The 
Boudoir.” 
old thread lace with exquisite stitches. 

Philomel paused on the threshold, alert, wide- 
awake, her eyes shining like stars. 

“My pretty lady,” she said, “any one who is 
over seventeen may try. I was seventeen yes- 
terday. Wish me good-luck !” 

Mrs. Durant dropped her lace with the puzzled 
lock which her soft eyes often wore. Philomel, 
life, the world in general, were puzzling to this 
“ pretty lady.” 

“Try what, my love?” she asked, plaintively. 
“Pray, Philo, speak more slowly. When I was 
young it was considered ill-bred to hurry one’s 
words.” 

Philomel caught her breath. 

“T am speaking of the new public library, 
mamma,” she said, trying to curb her tongue. 
“You remember I explained it all yesterday. The 
place of assistant librarian is to be filled. Four 
hundred dollars salary. Competitive examina- 
tion, No one minus brains need apply. ‘ A cer- 
tain general knowledge of books required, etc., 
That’s the wav the notice runs. Judge 
Akers and Dr. Loomis are the examining com- 
mittee. Four hundred dollars would be a very 
neat little sum to add to our income, my pretty 
] dy.” 

“Oh, but, Philo, would you really be willing to— 
to earn money ?” exclaimed Mrs. Durant, holding 
up both hands, as if to ward off a blow. 

“You know I must, mamma,” said Philomel, 
gravely. “Since that railroad began to pass its 
dividends, we have less money than ever. I can’t 
sit still, dear, and see you go without—Lubin’s 
soap and silk stockings,” she ended, with a faint 
laugh, 

I was brought up to use sweet soaps, Philo,” 
said Mrs. Durant, gently; “and as for silk stock- 
ings, my love, really I wish vou would consent to 
wear them, and economize on something else. 
The ladies of my family always wore them. And 
oh, what would your great-grandmother have felt 
had she known you would go into business ? 
When she was at the Court of St. James, King 
William himself danced with her, and remarked 
especially on her beauty and grace.” 

“His Majesty didn’t happen to add, ‘ And pray 
accept five thousand pounds for the use of your 
future great-granddaughter,’ did he? Possibly he 
didn’t realize how much I should need new rub- 
ber boots while my chariot was laid up for re- 
pairs.” 

Philomel laughed her frank, wholesome, girl- 
ish laugh. “ But speaking of royalty, honey, 
couldn't you and I make over that green velvet 
dress of great-grandmother’s for the Akers party 
on Thursday? Very pretty of you to leave your 
gowns behind you,” she added, nodding at the por- 
trait of the ever-young ancestress which smiled 
upon her out of the heavy gilt frame. 

When dress was the question, Mrs. Durant was 
in her element. 

“T had thought of that velvet, Philo. This lace 
will finish the neck and sleeves to perfection. 
Ring the bell and send Norah to the cedar chest.” 

But Philomel was half-way up the attic stairs 
already. No clumsy maid-of-all-work fingers 
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should meddle with what she irreverently called 
her “ ancestral toggery.”’ 

This particular gown was easily made to do re- 
newed service. Philomel and her mother deftly 
coaxed a plait here or a fold there—Mrs. Durant 
giving advice, and Philo sewing busily. But the 
latter’s mind was so full of her library that it was 
difficult to bring down her thoughts to seams and 
gathers. 

“Turn that corner under, and the lace will 
cover the joining,” Mrs. Durant would order, her 
whole soul absorbed by the velvet. 

“ And if I get the place,” Philomel would re- 
ply, dreamily drawing her needle, “I shall buy a 
dozen hens, and see if I can’t sell eggs.” 

“This ostrich plume just matches. It will be 
charming on your hat, Philo.” 

“Thank you, my pretty lady. You see there 
are only three of us to try. One is Nellie Gill. 
She is aggressively stupid. So is not Algeria 
Tibbets. I’m afraid of her when it comes to 
general information.” 

“ Algeria Tibbets 2” echoed Mrs. Durant, fee- 
bly. 

“She lives in Lincoln Court,” said Philomel, 
smiling. 

“ But, my dear, she must be a very ordinary 
person, this Algeria,” 

“T don’t suppose she ever had a grandmother, 
not to mention a ‘great,’ confessed Philomel. 
“ Perhaps some day she will be an ancestress her- 
self. The line has to begin with some one. Al- 
geria is frightfully intelligent. I’m afraid she'll 
leave me nowhere in the examination.” 

“Come, Philo, come!” 

That was on Thursday, when Mrs, Durant was 
all alive with excitement. It was a long time 
since she had been to a merrymaking. Her cheeks 
glowed with pleasure; she might easily have been 
taken for her daughter’s elder sister. They were 
a lovely looking pair. The old-fashioned dresses, 
which on any one else would have been queer, 
were enchanting when worn by them. Philomel, 
in her dull green velvet, broad yellow laces, and 
big plumed hat, might have stepped bodily out of 
one of the picture-frames which lined the hall. 
Had King William seen her, I am sure that she 
too might have had her chance to tread a stately 
measure with royalty. 

Judge Akers’s new house and grounds were gay 
with guests. There was to be a grand reception 
to-day. To-morrow archery and a small dance 
would be in order. Philomel was to spend the 
night with Madeline Akers, and to be on hand 
for the shooting. 

“This way, mamma,” she said. “ We are to 
take off our wraps in the study. Why, here is 
Algeria Tibbets! Thank you, Algeria.” 

This last because Algeria came forward to take 
the shawls. That was her share in the festivi- 
ties. That she went to the same school with 
Madeline and Philomel stood not at all in the 
way of her making an honest penny by tempo- 
rary service. 

“J see you are studying hard for the exami- 
nation,” Philomel said to her in alow tone. “ Did 


-you think they might ask us questions out of 


Reed’s English Literature ? 
on your desk.” 

“No information will come amiss,” 
geria, 

“My father has been making a list of ques- 
tions,” said a fresh voice. Madeline Akers had 
come near. “I wanted to get them to show to 
you two; but that would have only been ‘ cram- 
ming,’ brother Tom said. The papers are locked 
up in my father’s spindle-legged desk, in his 
sanctum,” she ended, pointing to a small room 
which joined the study. 

There was a little breeze of merriment, inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Durant. 

“Come, Philomel. And indeed, my dear’ (as 
the two entered the drawing-room), ‘“ Miss Tib- 
bets is very ordinary. Let me hear no more of 
that dreadful library. What would your great- 
grandmother—” 

But Judge Akers came forward with his cord- 
ial greeting, and for the time Mrs. Durant for- 
got all minor matters. 

“] shall be desperately disappointed if I fail.” 
Philomel confided this to John Elliot as they 
sauntered out on the lawn, where the Chinese 
lanterns were trying to outshine the moon. 

“My whole heart is im it,” she declared, stand- 
ing. up tall and vigorous. “I’m so thankful I 
wasn’t born a hundred years ago, when it was 
thought disgraceful for a gentlewoman to earn 
her honest living. Now’—Philomel stretched 
out her two arms—‘ now she is as free as air to 
work—to work !” 

“Oh, Philomel!” said Jolin Elliot, wistfully. 

The evening came te an end, with its lights 
and its music and its happy gayety. 

“ Philo,” said Madeline Akers, “you won't 
mind being ‘ treated like one of the family,’ as 
they said when they gave the boy a good thrash- 
ing. The house is so full that we are going to 
give you a bed on the sofa in my father's sane- 
tum. Ihave tucked your blankets in his closet. 
Hold the light, will you, please? And hold the 
door open too, Those stupid joiners have put no 
handle on the inside, and I’ve no faney for being 
shut in, as if I were caught inatrap. You won’t 
be afraid, will you, Philo? The windows are all 
locked, and I can hear you if you call, for I am 
going to camp on the parlor lounge.” 

Philomel smiled. “Afraid?” It would be 
amusing if a young woman who aspired to earn 
her own living should be timid in being left alone 
at night. Nevertheless, she went to the window 
to make sure it was fast. 

As she turned away, her dress touched some- 
thing which jingled faintly. She was passing 
the Judge’s spindle-legged desk, and— What 
carelessness! A bunch of keys had been left 
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said Al- 


dangling from its lock. 
Like a flash Madeline’s words darted into 
Philomel’s mind: “The papers are locked up in 
my father’s spindle-legged desk.” 
\ 





She turned away instantly, her lip half curling 
as if in scorn that she should even remember 
what had been said. 

She took out the pins, and brushed and braid- 
ed her hair for the night. She sang a little tune 
under her breath, heartily vexed that her unruly 
brain persisted in repeating: “ The pipers—in 
the spindle-legged desk.” 

“¢ Noblesse oblige,” she quoted to herself, 
haughtily. “I have not so far descended as to 
disgrace my people in that fashion.” 

She laid herself down on the sofa. She shut 
her eyes. Even in the dark she could see that 
desk on its slender legs. 

“The examination is scarcely fair. 
naturally quicker than I. I ought to be given 
some advantage over her. Ah!” she cried, draw- 
ing a long breath and shaking her head on the 
pillow. Why could she not sleep? Why would 
the blood throb in her temples ? 

“The papers are in the desk! It is so im- 
portant that I get the place. Algeria can do so 
many things that I can’t. She can teach. She 
can go into a store. She can advertise to go to 
Europe as somebody’s companion. And—and— 
‘the papers are in the desk !’” 

What had at first seemed an absurd impos- 
sibility began to take on a certain fearful like- 
lihood. Could it chance that even a Seagrave- 
Durant— 

“Oh, dear Lord !” cried Philomel, from her in- 
most soul. She sat up straight. She made a 
bound and stood upon the floor. Softly she 
struck a match and ‘lighted her candle. She 
began to dress herself rapidly. She was terrified 
—appalled at her own thoughts. 

“Oh, dear Lord!” she kept repeating, like a 
bewildered, frightened child. 

She blew out the candle, made two long strides, 
found herself inside the closet. 

“ Snap!” went the lock. There was no han- 
dle inside. 

“ Now, young woman, you are safe from your- 
self,’ said Philomel, triumphantly. “If you 
won’t do right ‘ by fair means, then you must be 
made.’ ” 

Philomel curled herself up on the closet floor. 

“One may be comfortable, though honest,” 
said she, gleefully. 

The whole affair, now all temptation had van- 
ished, took on the aspect of a joke. 

“How shall I get out when morning comes ? 
I'll thump till some one hears me. How shall I 
explain my being in here, hobnobbing with Judge 
Akers’s dressing-gown and slippers? Oh, we'll 
confess and make a clean breast of it! It’s no 
shame, in a case like this, to ‘run away and live 
to fight another day.’ I must admit to you, Miss 
Durant, that this closet isn’t as cool as we could 
wish.” 

It may be that the heavy air made our girl 
drowsy. She must have dropped asleep, for it 
suddenly occurred to her that morning had come 
very speedily. Was it daylight? Would the 
sun’s beams be so yellow as the glimmer which 
crept in at the crack under the door? The 
gleam grew brighter. There was a sound of 
footsteps — very soft, but “undoubtedly foot- 
steps,” decided the prisoner. 

At first she thought of calling out. But an 
unaccountable fear seized her heart. The light 
grew, but Philomel was sure it was not day. She 
listened with all her might. There was a sound 
as of something faintly jingling. Was it rob- 
bers? Philomel’s breath came thick. 

Whatever it was, the light began to grow dim. 
Slowly it decreased, and then all was dark and 
quiet. 

The closet was stifling. Philomel stood up- 
right and stretched her limbs. The heat was 
getting worse and worse. 

“J wonder if the air will hold out till morn- 
ing?” thought Philomel, trying to smile. But 
the whole affair began to seem far from amus- 
ing. 

“The blackness of darkness.” She had heard 
or read of that; now she began to realize what 
it meant. The minutes dragged on. The hours 
seemed like years. Sometimes stamding, some- 
times crouching on the floor, longing for the 
breath of a breeze, for a drop of water, Philomel 
tried to calm her fears. Strange to say, she 
never once thought of knocking and rousing 
some one to come to her relief. So firmly had 
she made up her mind that she was to endure 
until morning that no other way out of the 
trouble occurred to her. Besides that, her head 
began to grow confused, dizzy. 

Suddenly she became aware of much sunshine, 
of a great draught of air, of water on her fore- 
head, camphor at one nostril and ammonia at the 
other, while voices filled her ears. 

She was lying on the sofa. Madeline Akers 
and a servant-maid were bending over her with 
alarmed faces. 

“ What is the matter?” gasped Philomel. 

“That’s what I would like to know,” exclaimed 
Madeline, laughing and erying at once. -‘We 
found you locked in the closet, in a dead faint. 
Will you please to mention why you went in 
there ?” 

The whole night rushed back on Philomel. 

“Why did you go into that closet ?” demanded 
Madeline. 

“To save my soul /”’ said Philomel Durant. 

Of course the whole story came out. Madeline 
was amused. She was also perplexed. She 
praised Philomel. She scolded her roundly. 
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the papers—why, Philo, I can’t imagine it’s even 
being a temptation—to you.” 

Philomel looked at her out of the corners of 
her eyes and shook her head wisely. 

“T couldn’t imagine it myself until I tried it,” 
said she. 

The girls went gayly down to breakfast. Mrs. 
Akers was already pouring the epffee. The 
Judge was late. He did not come to the table 
for several minutes, and when at last he did 


appear he seemed considerably disturbed in his 
mind. 

“ Madeline,” said he, rather sternly, “ have you 
been rummaging in my desk? I left a long list 
of questions in one of the pigeon-holes—ques- 
tions to be asked of you, Miss Philomel, to see if 
you’re fit to serve in our fine new library.” 

Philomel looked at Madeline. Madeline stared 
back at Philomel. 

“Why, father, I didn’t ‘rummage.’ 
been to your desk,” said Madeline. 
the papers were there. 
maybe.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the Judge, testily. 
overlook.” 

“May I go and see if I can find them, fa- 
ther?” 

“Nonsense! I’ve searched thoroughly. Well, 
go, go, if you like, but don’t intimate that your 
aged parent is losing his eyesight, miss.” 

Madeline rose. Philomel followed her. 
two met Algeria Tibbets in the hall. 

“Oh, you were very good to stay, Algeria,” 
said Madeline, cordially. ‘“ Mother says you are 
a real support.” 

Then, hastily, she spoke of the missing ques- 
tions, and the three girls went together into the 
“ sanctum,” 

“Stand back, you two. It’s only I who have 
permission to ‘rummage,’”’ said Madeline, laugh- 
ingly. “There! What did I tell my blessed pa! 
Here’s the paper,” and she waved the big sheet 
triumphantly. 

“ Pigeon-hole two from the end, your Honor !” 
she cried, dancing into the breakfast-room. 

“Well, bless my soul!” exclaimed the Judge. 
“T could have sworn before a jury that I put my 
hands on every square inch of that desk. Well, 
the old gentleman is breaking up,” he added, 
with his jovial laugh, applying himself to a large 
beefsteak to give the lie to his words. 

The examination was to take place on the next 
Tuesday. Philomel spent the intervening time 
in frantic efforts to learn a little more of—some- 
thing, no matter if it were mathematics, or chem- 
istry, or Browning, or Mother Goose. What she 
should be asked she knew not. Of one thing she 
was sure, and that was of Judge Akers being a 
very eccentric and whimsical man. It was he 
who had made a point of there being any exam- 
ination at all; and history related that he had 
once insisted on a stupid dolt of a gardener read- 
ing Cowper’s poem, “ The Garden.” 

“To teach the fellow how to raise cucumbers, 
said the Judge. 

What depth of knowledge, in any direction, 
might he not require of an assistant librarian ? 

During any leisure moments, Philomel found 
herself obliged to persuade, repersuade, and then 
persuade again her mother that necessity com- 
pelled her to earn at least something toward their 
seanty living. 

Mrs. Durant would sadly assent. 

*“ Yes, I see, l see, Philo.” 

But the very next time the daughter had to 
begin at the beginning, for her “ pretty lady” 
had returned to her one idea. 

“What would my family have said, Philo ? 

Philomel almost lost patience, even with her 
precious mother, 

“You make me feel,” she cried, “ like Juliet 
Montague, ‘she ’t was’ a Capulet. 

**As in a vanit, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d.’” 


I haven’t 
“ But I knew 
You've overlooked them, 
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To which Mrs. Durant, with her puzzled look, 
replied softly that she didn’t know any Juliet 
Montague, but that she was glad Philomel had 
an acquaintance who evidently came of a “ gen- 
teel” family. 

Tuesday dawned bright and propitious. Phil- 
omel was at the new library betimes. So were 
Algeria Tibbets and Nellie Gill. There, far apart, 
lest there should be any communication between 
the “ victims,” as Philomel laughingly dubbed her- 
self and rivals, stood three chairs, three tables, 
and three sheets of foolscap, from which latter 
seemed to glare a long list of questions to be an- 
swered in writing. 

“Who were the principal poets of the Augus- 
tan age ?” 

That was question number one; and while 
Philomel was racking her brains for the answer, 
question number two seemed to be trying to stare 
her out of countenance with a multitude of beady 
black eyes: 

“What do you consider the best method of 
making a catalogue of books ?” 

Up from the bottom of the page question num- 
ber twenty asserted its claims: 

“How would you deal with a crowd of persons 
making application for volumes at one and the 
same time?” 

“Oh,” groaned Philomel, “I never thought 
anything about a catalogue ; and as for question 
number fixe, ‘What reason can you give for sup- 
posing that Shakespeare wrote his own plays ?” 
I know he did, and don’t ‘suppose’ anything about 
it.” 

Nellie Gill, in the further corner, was gazing 
despairingly at the ceiling. As for Algeria, the 
steady scratch of her pen was torture to Philo- 
mel’s ears. She had known that Algeria was 
clever about books, but she had never suspected 
her of having ready opinions concerning “ cata- 
logues” and clamoring “ crowds.” 

By twelve o’clock at noon Algeria had finished 
her work. Philomel, after a hasty lunch, plodded 
on until four. As for hapless Nellie Gill, the 
janitor, who came to shut up the building at six 


| o’clock, found her bathed in tears, and still wrest- 


ling vainly with question number ten, while the 
rest of the foolscap had as yet claimed none of 
her attention. 

Judgment was suspended for three days. 

“T feel like a person standing on the scaffold, 
with the black cap over his eyes, waiting for the 
drop to fall,” said Philomel, dolefully. - “ Made- 
line, the spry sound of Algeria’s pen was truly 
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awful. Where do you suppose that girl got her 
superior brand of brains ?” 

The “drop” fell at last. 

“Nothing left of me/” announced Philomel, 
keeping a stiff upper lip, but inwardly feeling as 
if her doll were truly “ stuffed with sawdust.” 

Algeria had come off with flying colors. Judge 
Akers declared that he couldn’t have done bet- 
ter himself. He had not supposed that a seven- 
teen years old girl could have such sensible 
opinions ready and waiting to be called for. 
So Algeria, in a new gown and a lively red neck- 
tie, was installed assistant librarian, at a salary 
of four hundred dollars a year, 

This, however, not until the end of the school 
term, for both Philomel and Algeria were to grad- 
uate in a month’s time. Philomel shook hands 
with the victor, and gave her honest though some- 
what forced congratulations, Algeria received 
them with due meekness, and owned that some 
of the questions had been “posers.” 

Philomel tried to absorb herself in her studies. 
She would, at least, pass her school examinations 
with honor. She remained after hours, one af- 
ternoon, reviewing her Horace, until the waning 
light warned her that the sun had gone down be- 
hind a tall factory opposite. That meant tea- 
time. Philomel rose hastily and went down the 
aisle. AS she passed Algeria’s desk her eye fell 
by chance on a book with a big ink splash on its 
cover. 

“Oh, that’s the Reed’s English Literature 
she was studying so hard,” thought Philomel. 
She paused, and carelessly took up the book. A 
sheet of closely written paper fluttered from be- 
tween its leaves. Philomel was about to replace 
it, when suddenly a written line disclosed itself 
to her startled vision. In a tumult of dread and 
surprise she glanced over the words. She recog- 
nized, in Algeria’s handwriting, every one of the 
questions asked in that examination for the 
library. 

As if a curtain were suddenly uplifted display- 
ing scene after scene unsuspected before, Phil- 
omel’s quick sense startled itself with its own 
revelations. She remembered Madeline’s thank- 
ing Algeria for remaining in the house. The 
light flashing under the closet door; the faint 
jingling sound; the Judge’s missing, so unae- 
countably, the papers from his desk ; Madeline 
and herself encountering Algeria in the hall near 
the study door, and their afterward immediately 
finding the questions so evident in the pigeon- 
hole. 

She might not be able to “swear before a 
jury,” but, in her own mind, Philomel was sure 
that Algeria had copied those questions. No 
wonder that several days’ meditation thereupon 
had made her pen “spry”! 

For Philomel overwhelmed. 
She stood as still as a stone, staring at the wit- 
ness she held in her hand, 

Then in that night’s doings 
came across her, and her eyes filled with tears, 

“T know what the temptation was,” she whis- 
pered, with a stifled sob. “I know, for I went 
through it myself.” 

She stepped hastily to the teacher's desk, took 
a match from its box, held it blazing to the be- 
traying paper, and through an open window the 
charred remains floated pathetically upward, as 
if to implore pardon at a higher than mortal 
tribunal. Then Philomel shut her lips tightly. 
To no mortal did she breathe a word of what she 
knew. Poor Algeria!” That was the way 
that, in her own heart, she always spoke of the 
assistant librarian. 

Algeria would not have thanked her for that. 
If any one seemed on the wave of prosperity, 
that person was Miss Tibbets. Judge Akers 
was never weary of lauding her cleverness to 
the skies. Mrs. Akers invited her to her house, 
not to wait upon other guests. Many doors 
were open to one whom the Judge’s family saw fit 
to befriend. 

In the mean time Philomel did her very best, 
and contrived to make both ends meet. She was 
cheery and happy, but she kept an eye open if 
a stray job should turn up. Concerning hopes 
of this sort she could speak no word to Her 
mother. 

“Work? Oh, no, no. It is such a relief to 
me that you were providentially cut off from 
that,” said Mrs. Durant, piously. But then she 
was never called upon to forego her Lubin’s 
soap or her silk stockings. 

So it came to pass that Philomel turned more 
and more to her two most sympathetic friends, 
Madeline Akers and John Elliot. They were 
both wise, but John seemed even more reliable 
than Madeline. John was heartily welcomed at 
the shabby colonial house. Mrs. Durant held out 
both hands to him. Philomel watched for his 
coming. So that there was but one answer in 
her heart when, a year later, John Elliot said: 

“IT did feel glad—forgive me!—wherf your 
library scheme failed. Let me take care of you, 
Philomel.” 

But there was something else to be said on 
that subject. Philomel held her head very high, 
and spoke with emphasis. 

“T want you to be very sure, John, that I am 
glad to have you take care of me, because I love 
you utterly. Not because I am afraid of being 
poor. I can earn my own living even now. The 
chance in the library is open again. Algeria 
Tibbets is going to marry that rich Archibald 
Wright, who visited Judge Akers. She gave up 
the situation yesterday. The Judge said: ‘ Will 
you take it, Philomel? It is yours for a word.’ 
So you understand that I don’t say ‘ yes’ for lack 
of work ?” 

John Elliot, much edified, replied that he un- 
derstood perfectly. 

So the old house had a fresh coat of paint, and 
the sheds were propped up. And, although many 
and many a neighbor was heartily glad, no one 
felt “relieved” on Philomel’s account. 

And Algeria? At last accounts she had fine 
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clothes, a large house, and a footman in livery. 
She appeared to be “ flourishing like a green bay- 
tree.” 

But Philomel’s tender heart aches whenever 
she remembers Algeria. For, as it happens, she 
knows three facts concerning her former school- 
mate; First, that when so many cultivated and 
agreeable people patronized the little librarian, 
Algeria found it easy to become ashamed of Lin- 
coln Court and of the honest, respectable, hard- 
working father and mother who lived there. 
Secondly, it came by accident to Philomel’s 
knowledge that, from being ashamed of work in 
othérs, it was but a step to despise and loathe 
work for one’s self. Thirdly (and Philomel’s 
very soul cried out with indignation), when the 
chance came to Algeria to turn her back on all 
labor, she was ready to marry Archibald Wright 
for desire of his money and from no love for 
himself, 

“Oh, Algeria!’ mused Philomel, mournfully, 
“from the night when you pried into the Judge’s 
desk you have grown smaller and smaller, and 
meaner and meaner. Will it never happen that 
you will understand ?” 

In the mean time Philomel keeps her own 
counsel. It is not for her to tell tales. But do 
you wonder that, in her secret heart, she says, 
“ Poor Algeria” ? 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Cornesponpenr.] 

| eye are modifying from day to day, yet 

with a steady tendency in the same general 
direction, toward greater simplicity, and away 
from the extravagant draperies, exuberant tour- 
nures, and complex combinations of the last few 
years. It is this reaction in favor of greater re- 
pose of line and curve which has brought back 
the gowns of the Restoration and of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time, none of which, however, are actually 
copied, though all afford good material in the way 
of suggestions. 

A favorite material for next summer’s toilettes 
is changeable taffeta, shot in two or three colors, 
plain, or in fine stripes. This is made with a 
straight skirt, pleated just enough on the hips to 
hang without fulness at the bottom, and not very 
full anywhere, <A thick pinked ruche borders 
the lower edge, sometimes of only one of the col 
ors in the changeable silk, but at times of the two 
or three tints contained in it, making the ruche 
double or triple, as the case may be, with the light- 
est color in the middle. The corsage is shirred 
and belted, the sleeves moderately full. For out- 
of-doors a light wrap is added, or a scarf, which 
may be either of the same taffeta or of crépe de 
Chine. 

A new lace for trimming dresses has been 
brought out, called barbe de Cluny. It comes in 
black and white, heavy and light, and its pecu- 
liarity consists in having no straight edge, being 
scalloped on both sides. Among other ways of 
using it is in the form of broad revers reaching 
from the waist to the foot of a skirt which is 
slashed on the side. Again it forms a diagonal 
revers on the corsage, crossing from the right 
shoulder to the left hip, and extending downward 
in a straight line to the foot of the skirt. It is 
also placed flat on a sash which is knotted and 
hangs in long ends on the side. This lace is only 
one of a number of kindred ornaments in coarse- 
meshed laces and fine passementeries which are 
applied Hat, across the bottom of the front or as 
revers on the side of the skirt, as a plastron o1 
revers on the corsage, and cuffs or epaulettes for 
the sleeves, 

For cloudy summer days there is a new woollen 
fabric, a veiling with printed figures on a dark 
ground, which comes in dark green, navy blue, 
and black, The straight skirt of such a dress is 
draped lightly into the belt on one side, display- 
ing an under-skirt of plain material to match the 
figured one, bordered with a pinked ruche. The 
corsage is shirred in the front, under a sleeveless 
jacket of thick soft silk of the color of the ground 
of the dress, which is braided or embroidered on 
the fronts in the colors of the figure. The full 
sleeves are of the figured fabric, gathered to a 
wristband in our grandmothers’ style. A ribbon 
belt is tied under the jacket; no wrap is worn 
with the dress. The summer wrap, indeed, is fre 
quently an illusion. All sorts of tricks and de 
vices are resorted to in order to suggest a wrap 
to the eye and mind of the beholder without 
burdening the wearer with the substantial article. 
The short sleeveless jacket which forms part of 
many corsages is one of these; the redingote is 
another, A genuine redingote is a great-coat; 
but the garment which has become so popular 
under the name of Directoire redingote is in most 
cases a sham and a delusion, being nothing more 
than the actual corsage of the dress, with the ad- 
dition of long coat tails to fall on the skirt, and 
the illusion is assisted by the fact that the red- 
ingote is very generally of a plain fabric, with the 
skirt striped or figured or otherwise diversified. 

Colors are still in the soft wndecided tints, and 
combinations are employed which would former- 
ly have been considered insipid, but which are 
nevertheless very refined in effect. Thus cream 
and willow green are associated, cream and gray, 
and beige with early spring green. Large Louis 
Quinze and Louis Seize designs are reproduced in 
some handsome summer silks, while others have 
a ground of imperceptible checks or very fine 
stripes, over which are wide-spreading flower, fo- 
liage, or arabesque designs of the far East. These 
large designs are made into costumes with a skirt 
and redingote, in which either the one or the oth- 
er may be of the large-figured fabric, while the 
rest of the dress is of another silk of a plain col 
or, which is either the same as the ground of the 
figured one or a lighter tint, and is broché in small 
designs in self-color. A handsome dress which ] 
have recently seen making was of old-rose silk 
brocaded in pearly-tinted white roses with fern 








leaves, combined with old-rose silk which was bro- 
caded in the ground tint. The white-rose brocade 
had a princesse back with a short train, and the 
front fastened diagonally from the right shoulder 
under a lace jabot, the skirt opening on an under- 
skirt of the self-colored brocade. Slashed square 
sleeves hung to the elbow, completed by close 
under-sleeves to match the under-skirt. This is 
one of the typical toilettes which form the basis 
for innumerable variations. Large-figured silks 
are also associated with soft light stuffs such as 
crépe de Chine, silk crépon, and piece lace, the 
soft fabric being used with some fulness for the 
front of the dress in bodice and skirt. 

Corsages remain moderately long in the waist 
in spite of the popularity of Empire styles. Some 
of them are given a fictitious appearance of short- 
ness by a very deep belt or sash, but in reality 
they are of ordinary length. The neck is high, 
with a straight or round collar, or a trifle low at 
the throat where the dress fronts cross, in which 
event it is trimmed with wide lace which falls 
back loosely. Throat trimmings are also made of 
coarse-meshed guipure and Bruges lace, and in- 
deed of almost all other laces, but guipure and 
Bruges are specially reserved for woollens. Then 
there are deep square collars of lace, with a point 
at each side of the front, copied from portraits 
of the cardinals. Large fichus are being prepared 
for summer toilettes, of muslin or gauze, embroid- 
ered, and with the edge scalloped or trimmed 
with lace. They are worn crossed in front, with 
the pointed ends passing under the belt, with ei- 
ther a low or high throated dress. Young ladies 
will use these fichus in place of a wrap on warm 
summer days. 

Children’s toilettes follow those of their elders 
in their excursions into the realms of history and 
other freaks and fancies. Very small boys are 
wearing Russian blouses. Others who are older 
are clad in short trousers and jacket of velvet, 
with a deep Cardinal de Richelieu collar of white 
lace, or in sailor suits, or as small Breton pea- 
sants. Little girls are one and all devoted to the 
English dress, in which bodice and skirt are in 
one, but which is made in a great variety of styles 
and with different degrees of ornamentation. The 
skirt may or may not be trimmed, and plastron, 
bretelles, and sash are added or omitted at plea- 
sure, 

Cotton dresses will be extremely simple this 
summer. The skirt full and gathered at the back, 
with the front very slightly draped ; the bodice 
shirred or pleated, and with a ribbon sash falling 
in long ends to the foot of the skirt. The bow 
of the sash is not on the belt, but lower down, 
connecting two straps which proceed from the 
belt. Five ribbon bows of graduated sizes adorn 
the front of the corsage, the largest at the mid- 
dle, the smaller ones above and below. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 








MOTHS. 

T this season, when throughout our Northern 
country people are beginning to put away 
their furs and heavy woollens, and visions of sil- 
very moths and hideous buffalo bugs are flitting 
through their dreams by day and night, a word of 
advice in the matter may not come amiss. Many 
dollars are wasted every year in stores of gum- 
camphor and of snuff and shredded tobacco, by 
whose strong, pungent, and repellent odors these 
enemies of our clothing are supposed to be driven 
away, the good housewife making a point of fill- 
ing pockets with tobacco and camphor, and of 
laying bits of cloth soaked in spirits of turpen- 
tine between the folds of her treasures, almost 
every woman having a different method of her 
own, But the truth is that none of these meth- 
ods are necessary, and they owe the reputation 
of their efficacy solely to the care with which they 
are carried out. It is that care, and only that 
pare, which expels the eggs hidden away already 
in convenient places, and keeps out the mother 
moth so that she cannot be the means of work- 
ing further damage. A method of keeping furs 
and all other articles uninjured, which is perfect- 
ly effectual, is one which requires no tobacco or 
camphor or any drug whatever ; it is simply the 
ounce of prevention. Let each article be hung 
on the line out-doors, shaken well and long, and 
then whipped with a slender rod; this process 
will expel every egg that has been laid in its re- 
cesses. That done, let the article be immediate- 
ly folded away in several layers of newspapers, 
or, indeed, of any stout paper, and the edges of 
the papers gummed with starch or mucilage, so 
that the mother moth cannot find an entrance to 
lay other eggs, and it is certain that the garments 
will be taken out in the fall entirely whole and 
sound. This of course presupposes that the 
wrapping has been so complete that the mother 
moth can find no crevice through which to creep 
and deposit her eggs thereafter, and that the eggs 
already laid have been beaten out of the clothes. 
If these eggs have not been disposed of, all the 
tobacco of America or camphor of Asia will not 
hinder the worms hatched from eggs remaining 
in the clothes, from eating till it is time for them 
to spin, and from riddling their shelter with holes, 
it being always understood that the little flying 
mother moth does none of this eating and destroy- 
ing, her object being only to deposit her eggs, 
and the worms hatched from those eggs—which 
after their own transformation become winged 
beings—doing all the destruction before they put 
on wings. But it is evident that if the eggs have 
been shaken and whipped out, then there are cer- 
tainly none there to hatch and work mischief ; and 
if the mother moth, which sometimes seems to 
be the cunningest and most contriving of created 
things, cannot get in in order to lay any more eggs, 
there will be no new ones laid, and safety is thus 
as well insured as if one expended all the super- 
fluous change in the family in the purchase of 
tarred bags and malodorous drugs, or paid in- 
surance money to the dealers, whose only secret 


of preservation is, after all, the taking of similar 








pains. 
dealers 


Nevertheless, in places where there are 
who are willing to take furs and insure 
them for a small sum of money, restoring them 
as good in the fall as when they took them, it is 
a great comfort and a saving of nervous worry to 
place them in such capable hands, knowing no 
further anxiety about them, and sure of receiving 
them or their equivalent all right on the approach 
of cold weather. 





ANSWERS 10 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Katamazoo.—A white tarlatan crimped puff is worn 
inside the bonnet of a widow. Get a low bookcase 
with glass doors to protect the books from dust. 

Mrs. W. R. K.—Any of the ball dresses in Empire 
style lately described in the Bazar will answer your 
purpose 

Mignonne.—The dark red dress will look well made 
as you suggest, but with light Suede vest. Get black 
watered ribbon and écru [rish lace for the India silk, 
and make with French waist, full sleeves, and slightly 
draped skirt. 

Mrs. G. Q. H.—Use the checked silk now, while it 
is in fashion, as a skirt and vest, with the surah for a 
basque, with tabs, made by a design on page 285, of 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. XXI1. 

OocctpeNT.—Read suggestions for a Greek gown as 
now worn in Bazar No. 18, Vo XIL 

J. M. B.—Read reply above to “ Occident.”. Make 
your blue wool by the Directoire design in Bazar No, 











5, Vol. XXIL, using Suéde-colored surah for the 
front. The velvet will make a pretty bodice. 
Bautimore.—For hints about graduates’ dresses see 


Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXII. 

ANN A widow wears a veil a year,and does not 
appear without it until she leaves it off altogether. 
She retains the widow’s ruche. 

J. M. O.—Gentlemen should take off their hats when 
ladies enter an elevator, as the elevator is an in-door 
conveyance 

P. B. J.—Velvet ribbon forms a large rosette near 
the foot of the left side of an India silk skirt, and is in 
a ladder of two or three bows down the rightside. It 
may also be placed on the lower edge of a French 
waist with sash ends behind, and as a high collar, and 
wristbands of full sleeves. Black velvet is used on 
the lightest colors of such silks, especially on pink, 
turquoise blue, and Empire green. 

H. R.—The slightly draped gowns and the long red- 
ingote illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XXIL., are all 
becoming to large as well as slender figures. 

Mrs. C. H.—A Bazar containing design and Supple- 
ment pattern of an English riding-habit will be sent 
you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Ov Sunscriser.—We do not furnish addresses in 
this column, but will give you the one you wishif you 
send a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Constant Reapver.—Wives wear mourning for their 
husbands’ relatives precisely as they would for their 
own. Deep mourning is worn a year for a parent. 

Mrs. Brown.—Consult your physician in regard to 
having a dermatologist remove superfluous hair by 
electricity. 

Curiv.—At an evening wedding in June the bride- 
groom wears a dress suit, black cloth swallow-tail 
coat, with low-cut vest of same, black trousers, white 
lawn necktie, and white kid gloves. The bride should 
have gray and lilac gowns, or else handsome gowns of 
black with white. 

U. H.—Get blue and brown or else green and gray 
plaid wool for the travelling dress of a girl of eleven 
years, and make it with a round waist, mutton-leg 
sleeves, and gathered straight skirt. Have collar, 
cuffs, and revers of velvet. 

Appreciative Reaper.—Black canvas, crépon, and 
black lawn dresses are suitable for summer mornings 
for a person wearing mourning. Make the canvas 
with a pleated skirt and gathered French waist with 
gros grain ribbon trimming. For the crépon have the 
Empire full veet and sash with Directoire jacket and 
slightly draped skirt. For the lawn have a tucked 
belted waist and full skirt tucked above the hem. 

G. C. 8.—Your silk will look well made in Directoire 
style, with striped silk for the front and vest, and a lit- 
tle gold galloon to brighten it. 

M. E. H.—Get surah of the same shade for the vest 
and skirt front of your cashmere, and use design on 
page 264, of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL. 

Omana.—Have blue, black, or dust-color for your 
habit, and wear a high silk hat. A Bazar with Sup- 
plement pattern of English habit will be sent you on 
receipt of 10 cents. Gray and dust-colored habits are 
popular for spring and summer use, 

Supsoriner since ’71.—Make your black silk witha 
Directoire basque opening over a gathered vest of 
black fish-net with rows of beading through which 
baby ribbon is drawn forming a pointed yoke and 
pointed belt across the vest. ‘The revers are of dou- 
bled silk; the sleeves in mutton-leg shape; the skirt 
pleated in front, gathered behind, opening on each side 
over shirred panels of the net. The best quality of 
faille will not fray or “‘ slip” in the seams. 

L. 8S. H.—Green surah for a vest and green velvet for 
revers will be best for your pongee. 

O.v Frienp.—Get the large-meshed fish-net to 
make over your in merveilleux, and have rows of 
beading with baby ribbon run through it above the 
hem of the straight fnll skirt Have a gathered 
French waist with the ribbons run through the top like 
a pointed yoke, also as a Swiss belt, and on the lower 
part of the full sleeves. Cut the lining low in front, 
and have the sleeve linings separate to take out when 
in the house; but put them in for street and church 

J. F. B.—Make the black satin dress for a middle- 
aged lady with straight pleats in back and sides, and 
a Spanish flounce in front, using as a model the skirt 
illustrated on page 305, of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXII. 
Have the waist a Directoire basque with revers of the 
satin doubled, and a fish-net vest with baby ribbons 
drawn through it as a pointed yoke and asa wide belt. 
Sleeves coat shape below the elbow and full above, 
with a puff of net and ribbons. — , ; 

A. 1. C.—Make net dress by directions given above 
to “Old Friend.” Make China silk by illustration in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. XXII. For black Henrietta cloth 
use design for cashmere and moiré dress on page 264, 
of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL Get crépon or surah for 
accordion-pleating. . 

Mrs. A. B.—Young ladies wear veils of nuns’ veiling 
draped to fall back of the bonnet. - 

Lovise.—Kither of the Easter gowns illustrated on 
page 304, of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXIL.,will be a good de- 
sign for your armure silk. 

Troy Suuscriser.—An evening dress for a graduate 
would look well made by the design on page 805, of 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXII Use armure silk, though 
simple China silk is more youthful. Smocking, like 
accordion-pleating, has lost its novelty. Eight to ten 
yards of net are required for adress. White fish-net 
with white satin baby ribbons would be pretty for a 
dressy graduating gown. A bouquet is carried by a 
bride even though she wears a travelling dress. 

Constant Reaper.—Your green sample is too bright 
for anything but «a house dress unless made up under 
black lace Make by design for gray cashmere on 
page 304, of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXII. Use old-rose 
surah for a vest in the black camel’s-hair dress. 

Katutern.—A tailor-made dress of homespun or 
Cheviot in stripes or checks, and a plain Cheviot jack- 
et, will be a good travelling suit for the West. Have 
easy-fitting buttoned boots with low heels and made of 
morocco. 

S.J.—Use watered ribbons instead of galloon for 
trimming albatross cloth. A vest of white China silk 
is best for your figured China silk ‘ 

Exquistte Prsutes.—Bustles are not worn with rid- 
ing-habits. Advertisement is accented on the second 
syllable. p “ 

“Roxy B.—Have tea served on a table in the back of 
the parlor,a young lady pouring it, and each guest 
asked to go to the table and partake of it. Hand a 
plate, napkin, and thin bread and butter, small cakes, 
ete., with tea, bouillon, or chocolate. The guests sit 
or stand as they prefer. 
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THE CHILD THAT GAVE 
TROUBLE. 


TEASE for a kiss, for a story, a song ; 
You must make her a doll, you must blow her 
a bubble; 
She was under your heels almost all the day long; 
She was climbing and falling, and bumping and 
bawling, 
And crying and calling—the child that gave trouble. 


She was sliding down-stairs with a shout and a 
BLOCK 5 
Flying all ways at once till you thought you saw 
double ; 
She was filling the vase, she was winding the clock ; 
She was slopping and slipping, and prancing and 
skipping, 
And dancing and tripping—the child that gave 
trouble. 


If the water was running, the bath-room afloat; 
If the fence was afire, and was burning like stub- 
ne; 
If the rope had been cut of the leaky old boat 
That down-stream was trailing, with weeping and 
wailing— 
You knew without failing ’twas the child that gave 
trouble. 


That was she if the croup gave a gasp in the night; 
It was hers if a forehead was bruised on the rub- 


ble; 
It was hers, too, the clamor that filled you with 
fright; 


And she talked till you maddened, and cried till you 
eaddened 
And laughed till you gladdened—the child that gave 
trouble. 


How still is the honse now! how darkling the hearth! 
Oh, what is our joy—for that breaks like a bubble ? 
Is there pleasure or music 80 sweet on the earth 
As the voice that once gushed so, the face that once 
flushed so, 
The child that we hushed so—the child that gave 
trouble? 


A CROOKED PATH.* 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtuor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tax Woore o'r,” 
“Maw, Wire, on Wipvow,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A TRAVELLER’S 





STORY. 


\ 7 HEN these startling sentences penetrated 

to Katherine’s comprehension she saw as 
with a flash their far-reaching consequences. 
Her uncle’s will suppressed, his son and natural 
heir would take everything. And her dear boys 
—how would they fare ? 

She sat with wide-dilated eyes, gazing at the 
hard, displeased face of this unwelcome intruder, 
There were a few moments of profound silence ; 
the old lawyer’s hands, which relaxed their grasp 
of his chair as he looked with startled amazement 
at his late client’s son, visibly trembled. 

Liddell was the first to speak. “So you thought 
I was dead and out of the way,” he said, with a 
sneer; “that nothing would happen to disturb 
the fortunate possessor of my father’s money. I 
was dead and done for, and a good riddance.” 

“But how—how is it that you are alive 
stammered Mr, Newton. 

“Oh, that I can easily account for.” And he 
looked round for a chair. 

“Yes, pray sit down,” said Mr. Newton, re- 
covering himself. 

Here Katherine, with the unconscious tact of 
a sensitive woman, feeling how terrible it must 
be to find one’s continued existence a source of 
regret to others, rose and held out her hand. 
“ Let me, your kinswoman,” she said, “ welcome 
you back to life and home. I hope there are 
many happy years before you.” 

Liddell was greatly surprised. He mechanical- 
ly took the hand offered to him, and looking ear- 
nestly into her face, exclaimed, “‘ Who are you ?” 

“ Katherine Liddell, your uncle Frederic’s 
daughter.” 

He dropped—indeed, almost threw—her hand 
from him. “What!” he cried, “ are you the sup- 
planter, who took all without an inquiry, without 
an effort to find out if I were dead or alive?” 

“Sit down—sit down—sit down,” repeated 
Newton, still confused. “ Let us talk over every- 
thing. As to trying to find you, we never dreamed 
of finding you, considering that twelve, fourteen 
years ago we had an account of your death from 
an eye-witness,” 

“ Cowardly liar! It was worth a Jew’s ransom 
to see him turn white and drop into a chair when 
I confronted him the day before yesterday.” 

“Why did you not communicate with me on 
hearing of your father’s death ?” 

“When do you think I heard of it? Do you 
fancy I sat down in the midst of my busy day to 
pore over the births, deaths, and marriages in a 
paper, like a gossiping woman? Kith and kin 
were dead to me long ago. What did I care for 
English papers? What had my life or the life 
of my poor mother been that I should give those 
I had left behind a thought?” He paused, and 
taking a chair, looked very straight at Katherine. 
*“ Now I shall tell you my story, once for all, to 
show you that there is no use in disputing my 
rights. You know”—addressing Newton—“ how 
my life was made a burden to me, and that I ran 
away to sea, ready to throw myself into it rather 
than return to my miserable home. After sev- 
eral voyages I found myself at Sydney. A young 
fellow who had been my mate on the voyage out, 
an active, clever chap, proposed that we should 
start for the gold fields; so we started, It was a 
desperate long tramp, but we reached them at 
last. Life was hard and rough, and for a time 
we worked and worked, and got nothing. At last 
we found a pocket, just as we were going to give 
up, and having secured a fair lot of gold, we di- 
vided our gains and determined to leave the camp, 
which was not too safe for a successful digger, 
before the rest knew of our treasure-trove. We 
decided to trudge it to the nearest place where 
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we could buy horses, and then to make our way 
to Sydney as fast as we could. Somehow it must 
have got out that we dad gold, for as the dusk of 
evening was closing round us on the second day 
of our march we were attacked by some-men on 
horseback—bush-rangers, I suppose. We showed 
fight, and I was hit in the shoulder. At the same 
time I stumbled over a stump and pitched on to 
my head, which stunned me. Just then, it seems, 
the sound of horses approaching frightened the 
scoundrels, and they made off. My mate, not 
knowing whether the new-comers were friends or 
foes, he says, got away as fast as he could. His 
story is that as soon as all was still he crept back, 
and finding me apparently quite dead, went on to 
report the catastrophe at the first road-side inn 
he came to. J believe that, thinking me dead, he 
took all my gold, and said precious little about 
me.” 

“His story to me,” interrupted Mr. Newton, 
“was that he got assistance and buried your re- 
mains as decently as he could.” 

“What induced him to apply to you at all 2?” 

“IT do not know. I fancy it was to hand over 
a few small nuggets, which he said was your share 
of the findings, and which he took from your waist- 
band before committing you to the grave. As 
he seemed frank and straightforward and quite 
poor, I confess I believed him, and even requested 
Mr. Liddell to give him some small present. He 
said he was going afloat again, and would sail in 
a few days. He had an old clasp-knife which I 
myself had given you, and with it a small pocket- 
book in which your name and my address were 
written in your own hand. These were tolerably 
convincing proofs that he at least knew you. 
Moreover, there seemed no need whatever that 
he should have made any attempt to communicate 
with your people. He might have held his tongue, 
and no question would have been raised respect- 
ing you.” 

“ You are right,” returned Liddell, bitterly. 

“ And how did you escape ?” asked Katherine, 
with eager interest. 

“ He—this Tom Dunford—did go to the next inn 
and told of the attack ; he even guided some men 
to the spot, and left them to bury me, because he 
was obliged to hurry on to Sydney; but I believe 
he returned, before going to the inn, and robbed 
me. Anyhow I was not killed by the bullet, but 
stunned by the fall. Some of the fellows who 
came with Tom fancied I did not seem quite dead. 
Finally I recovered, and instead of digging for 
gold myself, got others to dig for me. I set up 
an inn and a store, with the help of an American 
whose daughter I married, and now I am rich 
enough to be a formidable foe. I have a little 
girl, and when my wife died I determined to real- 
ize everything, to come to England, and have the 
child brought up as an English lady. On the 
voyage home I fell in with a man—a fellow of 
the rolling-stone order—to whom I used to talk 
now and again. He turned out to be the brother 
of one of your clerks, and from him I heard that 
my father had died intestate, that my cousin had 
taken possession of everything, and that I was 
looked upon as dead. Did you never attempt to 
prove the truth of Tom Dunford’s story ?” 

“We did. I communicated with the police of 
Sydney, and they found that there had been a fight 
between bush-rangers and diggers returning from 
Woollamaroo at the time and place specified ; 
moreover, that one of the diggers was killed, 
while the other escaped, but further nothing was 
known. The man who kept the inn mentioned 
by Dunford had made money and moved off, so 
the track was broken. Then all these years you 
made no sign. Did you not see the advertise- 
ments I put in an Australian paper ?” 

“No; I was far away from any town, and rare- 
ly saw any but the American papers which came 
to my master. Well, here I am, determined to 
have every inch of my rights, let who will stand 
in my way; and you’’—looking fiercely into New- 
ton’s eyes— shall be my first witness.” 

“T cannot deny that I recognized you,” said 
Newton, reluctantly. 

Liddell laughed scornfully. 
ing to Katherine. 

“T have no doubt you are my cousin George.” 

“Right! As to that fellow Tom—he would 
never have hurt me, but I am sure he robbed me, 
especially if he thought I was dead. His game 
was to hold himself harmless whether I lived or 
died, only he ought not to have committed him- 
self to seeing me buried. I found him out in 
Liverpool, and gave him a fright, for he really. 
believed me dead. Now, cousin, I hope you un- 
derstand that I mean to take every farthing of 
my father’s fortune. He never did me much 
good in my life, nor my poor mother either, and 
I am determined to get all I can out of what he 
has left behind him. But I never dreamed he 
could pass away without taking care that nothing 
should come to me. It is strange that your mo- 
ther and my uncle should make no fresh attempt 
to discover me.” 

“We had looked upon you as dead for years, 
and my father had died before the news of your 
supposed murder reached us.” Katherine could 
hardly steady her voice; she was burning to get 
away. “I beg you will not resent the fact of my 
most unconscious usurpation. I would not do 
anything unjust.” She stopped, remembering 
what she had done. Surely the punishment was 
coming quick upon her. 

“ Ay,” said George Liddell, looking sternly at 
her. “It is a bitter pill for a fine lady like you 
to swallow, to find a ragged outcast like me 
thrusting you from the place you have no right 
to, where my poor little wild untutored girl will 
take her stand in spite of you all.” 

“From what I have heard, I do not think my 
father or mother ever treated you as an outcast,” 
said Katherine, with quiet dignity ; adding, as she 
rose to leave them, “ You seem so irritated against 
me I will leave you with Mr. Newton, who will, 
I know, act as a true friend to both of us.” 

Mr. Newton, with a grave and troubled face, 
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hastened after to see her to her carriage. “This 
is an awful blow!” he said, in a low voice. 

“Tt is, no doubt. Do you think, as he says he 
is already rich, that he might do something for 
the boys? Then I should not care.” 

“The boys!’—impatiently. ‘ You need not 
trouble about them when he has the power to 
vob you even of the trifle you inherit from your 
father by demanding the arrears of income since 
your uncle’s death, as he has the right to do. 
Why, he can beggar you!” 

“Indeed! He looks a hard man; he is like 
his father.” 

“ Well, trust me, I will do my best for you.” 

“T know you will,” returned Katherine, press- 
ing the old Jawyer’s hand as he leaned against the 
carriage door. 

“Good-by! God bless you!” he returned ; and 
Katherine was carried away from him. Slowly 
and sadly the old man ascended to his office again 
to confront the angry claimant, who awaited him 
impatiently, 

Meantime Katherine was striving to think clear- 
ly, to rouse herself from the stunned, bewildered 
condition into which the appearance of George 
Liddell had thrown her, and which Mr. Newton’s 
words increased. What was to become of Cis 
and Charlie if she were beggared? She could 
not face the prospect. There was still a way of 
escape left, a glimpse of which had been given 
to her as she listened to her cousin’s vindictive 
utterances. If she could prevail on Errington to 
produce the will and assert his right, he would 
provide for those poor innocent boys, and never 
ask her for any of the money she had spent. 
Maybe he would share with George himself. She 
must see Errington at once, and with the strictest 
secrecy. Her thoughts cleared as, bit by bit, her 
plan unfolded itself in her busy brain. Then she 
made up her mind. Touching the check-string, 
she desired the driver to stop at a small fancy- 
ware and stationer’s shop rear Miss Payne’s 
house. Arrived there, she dismissed the car- 
riage, saying she would walk home. 

“Give me paper and an envelope; I want to 
write a few lines,” she said to the smiling shop- 
woman, who knew her to be one of their best 
customers. 

Having traced a few words entreating Erring- 
ton to see her early next day—should he happen 
to be out or engaged—she hailed a hansom, and 
went as quickly as she could to his lodgings in 
the Temple. 

It was quite different, this second. visit, from 
the first. He now knew all, and in spite of her 
fears and profound uneasiness she felt a thrill of 
pleasure at the idea of the necessity for taking 
counsel with him, the prospect of half an hour’s 
undisturbed communication, of hearing his voice, 
and feeling his kind forgiving glance. Still it 
was an awful trial too—to tell him the upshot of 
her dishonesty, the confusion she had wrought 
by her deviation into a crooked path. She was 
trembling from head to foot by the time she 
reached Errington’s abode. 

A severe-looking woman, a care-taker appar- 
ently, was on the stair as Katherine ascended, 
feeling dreadfully puzzled what to do, as she 
feared hayjng to knock in vain and go away 
without leaving her note. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Errington is at home ?” 
she asked, fimidly, quite frightened at the sound 
of her own voice in so strange a place. 

“T am sure I don’t know, miss. I dare say 
he’s gone out. He is up the next flight.” 

“May I ask you to inquire if he is in? If not, 
would you be so kind as to leave this note ?” 

The woman took it with a rather discontented, 
suspicious air, but finding it was accompanied by 
a coin of the realm, went on her errand with great 
alacrity. Katherine followed slowly. 

“You're to walk up at once; he’s hin,” said 
the emissary, meeting her at the top of the stair. 

At the door stood Errington, her note in his 
hand, and a serious, uneasy expression on his 
countenance. Katherine was very white; her 
eyes were dilated with a look of fear and distress. 

‘* Pray come in,” said Errington ; and he closed 
the door behind her, “I fear you are in some 
difficulty. You can speak without reserve: I am 
quite alone.” 

Katherine was aware of passing through a small 
room with doors right and left, and possessing 
only a couple of chairs and a small table; through 
this Errington led her to his sitting-room, which 
was almost lined with books, and comfortably 
furnished. He placed a chair for her, and re- 
turned to his own seat by a table at which he 
had been writing. 

“The last time I came it was in the hope of 
assisting you by my confession; now I have come 
to beg for your help—” She stopped abruptly. 
“My uncle’s son George, who was believed to 
have been killed by bush-rangers in Australia 
more than fourteen years ago, has returned, alive 
and well.” 

“ But can he prove his identity ?” 

“T was with Mr. Newton when he came into 
the office, and the moment Mr. Newton saw him 
he started up, exclaiming, ‘George Liddell!’ and 
I—I saw the likeness to his father.” 

“Did Newton know him formerly ?” 

“Yes; he seems to have been almost his only 
friend.” 

‘“‘ How was it he did not put in an appearance 
and assert his rights before ?” 

“T will tell you all.” And she went on to de- 
scribe the interview which had just taken place, 
the curious vindictive spirit which her cousin dis- 
played, his very recent knowledge of his father’s 
death, and Mr. Newton’s words of warning, “ He 
has the power to rob you even of the trifle you 
inherit from your father, by demanding the ar- 
rears of income since your uncle’s death; he can 
beggar you.” 

‘No doubt he can, but surely he will not!” ex- 
claimed Errington. 

“Tt seems to me that if he can he will. To 
give him up that which is his is quite right, and 








will not cost me a pang; but to be penniless, to 
send back my poor dear little boys, to be consid- 
ered and treated as burdens by their mother and 
Colonel Ormonde—oh, I cannot bear it! I 
know how Charlie would be crushed and Cecit 
would be hardened. It is for this I come to you 
for help. Mr. Errington, I implore you to pro- 
duce the will which puts this cruelty out of 
George Liddell’s power. Surely you might say 
that, not liking to disinherit me, you suppressed 
it? This is true, you know.” 

“The will!” exclaimed Errington, starting up 
and pacing the room in great agitation. ‘“ My 
God! I have destroyed it. Thinking it safer for 
you that it should be out of the way, I destroyed 
it, and by so doing I have given you, bound hand 
and foot, into the power of this man. Can you 
forgive me?—can you ever forgive me?” He 
took and wrung her hand, holding it for a mo- 
ment, while he looked imploringly into her eyes. 

“Oh yes, I do heartily forgive you. You only 
did it to save me from any chance of discovery. 
If only George Liddell will be satisfied not to 
claim the money I have spent, I may still be able 
to keep the boys, for I have nearly a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year quite my own,” cried Kather- 
ine, loosing her hand. “ Do not distress yourself, 
Mr. Frrington. I know Mr. Newton will do his 
best for me, and perhaps my cousin will not ex- 
act the arrears. He says he is rich, and if I give 
him no trouble—”’ She paused, for she could 
not command her voice,.while the tears were al- 
ready glittering in her eyes. Another word and 
they would have been rolling down her cheeks. 

“Don’t ery, for God’s sake!’ said Errington, in 
a low tone, resuming his seat. “What can be 
done to soften this fellow? Ah! Miss Liddell, 
we are quits now. If you robbed me, I have 
ruined you.” 

“From what different motives!” said Kather- 
ine, recovering her self-control. “ Zam still the 
wrong-doer.”” 

How heavenly sweet it was to be consoled and 
sympathized with by him! But she dared not 
stay. It was terribly bold of her to have come to 
his rooms, only he would never misjudge her, and 
she was so little known she scarcely feared recog- 
nition by any one she might meet. 

“Could I assist Mr. Newton at all in dealing 
with this kinsman of yours?” resumed Erring- 
ton, gazing at her with a troubled look. 

“T fear you could not. How are you to know 
anything of my troubles? No one dreams that 
you have any knowledge of my affairs; that you 
and you only are aware what an impostor I am.” 

“You are expiating your offence bitterly. But 
when the story of this George Liddell comes out, 
why should I not, as the son of his father’s old 
friend, make his acquaintance, and try to per- 
suade him to forego his full rights ?” 

“You might try,” said Katherine, dejectedly. 
“Now I have trespassed long enough. I must 
go. I have to explain matters to Miss Payne, 
and I feel curiously dazed. Oh, if I can keep 
the boys!” 

“Tf any effort of mine can help you, it is my 
duty as well as my sinéere pleasure to do all [ 
ean.” 

“ And if the will existed, would you have acted 
on it?” 

“Most certainly—in your defence.” 

“Ah!” cried Katherine, her eyes lighting up, 
her tremulous lips parting in a smile. “Then 
you would have had some of the money too.” 

“Then you quite forgive me?” again rising, 
and coming over to stand beside her. 

“You must feel I do, Mr. Errington. Now I 
will say good-by. If you can help me with George, 
I shall be most grateful.” 

_“Promise that you will look on me as one of 
your most devoted friends.”” He took her hand 
again. 

“Can you indeed feel friendship for one you 
cannot respect ?” she returned, in a low tone, with 
one of the quick, vivid blushes which usually rose 
to her cheek when she was much moved. 

“But I do respect you. Why should I not? 
A generous, impulsive woman like you cannot be 
judged by the cold maxims of exact justice; you 
must be tried by the higher rules of equity.” 

“You comfort me,” said Katherine, with inde- 
scribably sweet graceful humility. “I thank you 
heartily, and will say good-by.” 

“T will come and see you into a cab,” returned 
Errington, feeling himself anxious that no one 
should recognize her, and not knowing when their 
téte-d-téte might be interrupted. 

They went out together, and walked a little 
way in silence. ‘You will let me come and see 
you, to hear—” began Errington, when Katherine 
interrupted him. 

“Not just now. I think we had better not 
seem to know anything of each other, or per- 
haps George Liddell may suspect you of being my 
friend.” 

“T see. But at least you will keep me in- 
formed of how things go on. Remember how 
tormented I am with remorse for my hasty act.” 

“You need not be. But I will write. There 
—there is a cab.” 

Errington hailed it, handed her in carefully, 
and they said good-by with a sudden sense of 
intimacy which months of ordinary communica- 
tion would not have produced. 


It was a very serious undertaking to break the 
intelligence to Miss Payne, and poor Katherine felt 
quite exhausted before her exclamations, ques- 
tions,and wonderings were half over. 

On one or two points Miss Payne at once made 
up her mind, nor did she ever quite alter her opin- 
ion: This man representing himself as George 
Liddell was an impostor who had known the real 
“Simon Pure,” and got himself up accordingly 
as soon as he heard that the late John Liddell 
had died intestate ; that Mr. Newton was a weak- 
minded, credulous idiot to acknowledge this im- 
postor at first sight, if he were not a double-deal- 
ing traitor ready to play into the hands of the new 
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claimant. He ought to have thrown the onus of 
proof on Aim, instead of acknowledging his iden- 
tity by that childish exclamation. Don’t tell her 
that he was startled out of prudence and precau- 
tion. A spirit from above or below would not 
have thrown her (Miss Payne) off her guard where 
property was concerned, and what was the use of 
men’s superior strength and courage if they could 
not hold their tongues in presence of an unex- 
pected apparition ? 

She was, however, profoundly disturbed, and 
sent at once for her brother. 

It was evening before he arrived in Wilton 
Street, having gone out before Miss Payne’s note 
reached him. Like Errington, he was at first in- 
credulous, and when he had gathered the facts of 
the case, absolutely overcome. In fact, he show- 
ed more emotion than Errington, yet it did not 
impress Katherine so much as Errington’s deep, 
suppressed feeling. 

“ But what are you to do?” he said, raising his 
head, which he had bowed on his hand in a kind 
of despair. 

(Continued on page 897, Supplement.) 





SOME NOTABLE GOWNS AT 
THE CENTENNIAL BALL. 
See illustrations on pages 388 and 389. 
IP\HE gowns worn at the centennial ball were 
of great elegance. Many of them were of 
rich brocades copied from last century designs, 
and several were genuine brocades of that pe- 
riod, heirlooms treasured because they were worn 
by some revered ancestress during Washington’s 
administration. These historic fabrics were com- 
bined with satin, faille, or armure, and trimmed 
with ancestral laces, or with silver-wrought tulle, 
or with mousseline de soie, and were made up in 
styles of the First Empire, with some features of 
Louis Quinze and Marie Antoinette gowns. No 
atiempt at the portraiture of the distinguished 
wearers has been made in our illustrations, but 
in every instance the gowns have been reproduced 
by the artist with fidelity to the smallest detail. 

Mrs. Harrison’s gown (made by Ghormley) was 
of white faille and satin brocaded with silver in 
frost pattern, and a tablier of tulle strung with 
pearl and silver pendants. The faille corsage was 
cut square in the neck, then filled in with tulle 
wrought in silver in Grecian fret design, and band- 
ed with white ostrich feathers. Elbow sleeves of 
faille with tulle revers, and net puffed below the 
elbow to meet a feather band. The long train 
was of faille, the sides of brocade, and the front 
a deep flounce of the pearl and silver tulle. Her 
jewels were diamonds and her gloves of white 
Suéde. 

Mrs. McKee’s more youthful gown (also by 
Ghormley) was of white armure, with front of 
embroidered mousseline de soie, made in Louis 
The skirt was a demi-train of dan- 
cing length, and the corsage opened over a full 
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chemisette of the mousseline de soie, embroidered 
at the top, and crossed below bya wide soft belt 
of the armure. 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton danced in the guadrille 
d'honneur in a lovely French. gown, with mauve 
faille waist, white mousseline de soie tablier, and 
a train of exquisite brocade of Marie Antoinette 
design, with pink strawberries tied with bows and 
streaming ends festooned together with darker 
mauve than that of the ground—a fabric worthy 
to be preserved for the next centennial ball. Her 
jewels were pearls. She carried an antique fan, 
and wore a marabout aigrette in her beautiful hair, 
which is prematurely gray. With the air of dis- 
tinction which is characteristic of her, this charm- 
ing gentlewoman might be a French marquise of 
the olden time. 

Mrs. William Astor with admirable patriotism 
came home from Europe to be present during the 
centennial days, arriving only the day before the 
celebration began, and bringing with her for the 
quadrille a ball gown made by Worth. This 
superb gown is of white satin partly overlaid with 
black, and with white point d’esprit net embroid- 
ered with silver and trimmed with branches of 
roses—pink, yellow, and dark red damask roses 
—set in jabots of the black net down the front 
and»sides of the skirt. The low pointed bodice 
is widely draped with the silvered black net 
straight across the front and diagonally in the 
back in First Empire fashion, and the neck is 
filled in with Grecian folds of tulle. A cluster 
of roses is on the short sleeve of the right arm. 
The long train has also lengthwise jabots of the 
net without the roses. Mrs. Astor wore her mag- 
nificent parure of diamonds, including tiara, 
necklace, and bracelets. 

Among other ladies who danced in the quadrille 
were five whose gowns were made by Mrs. Dono- 
van. That of Mrs. Robert Weir, a descendant of 
Washington’s brother, is of antique blue brocade 
trimmed with Brussels point lace. She wore a 
diamond clasp that once belonged to Washington, 
and her other jewels, also heirlooms, were minia- 
ture medallions of President and Mrs. Madison. 

A historical interest attaches to the dress of 
Miss Louise Lee Schuyler from the fact that the 
brocade is an heirloom worn 107 years ago by 
the daughter of General Philip Schuyler, who in 
1783 married Stephen Van Rensselaer, the last 
of the Patroons. Some antique lace partly cov- 
ered the brocade, and panels of green velvet were 
added, with trimmings of ostrich feathers. The 
only ornaments worn by Miss Schuyler were a 
diamond brooch holding the hair of Alexander 
Hamilton, her grandfather, and a pearl locket in 
which is a lock of Washington’s hair, 

Miss Carola Livingston’s gown has a train of 
brocade that is an heirloom more than a hundred 
years old, with pink ground wrought with silver. 
The front is of pink mousseline de soie with sil- 
ver embroidery, and a cluster of silver thistles is 
on one shoulder. 

Mrs. Newbold Morris, who represented the de- 
scendants of a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wore a mignonette green satin gown 





with front of rose-color under two deep flounces 
of very old cardinal lace. Rose and green ostrich 
feathers are the garniture, with embroidery of 
pale soft colors down the sides of the skirt. 

Mrs. Alexander Webb’s gown was of yellow 
brocaded satin with front of plain satin trimmed 
with exquisite point de Venise lace. With her 
diamonds she wore a locket containing a portrait 
of her husband’s ancestor General Samuel Webb, 
aide-de-camp to General Washington. 

Mrs. Burke Roche’s exquisite ball gown of 
dancing length was made by Mrs. Connelly. It 
is of white tulle, with drapery of gleaming silver 
tulle and fringes of white violets. 

Miss Van Buren’s short dancing dress, made 
by Madame Barnes, has a low coat of pale green 
brocade with princesse back, the pointed corsage 
front and skirt of embroidered mousseline de soie. 
The brocade is knotted in scarfs on the bust, and 
the skirt is trimmed with white blossoms held by 
Chartreuse green ribbon. 

A pretty tulle gown, made ‘by Madame Kate 
Reily, is of mauve tulle and satin brocaded with 
silver. The Directoire corsage laced behind has 
a jacket front of brocade and revers of satin open- 
ing over a full tulle vest with pointed girdle. The 
short sleeves are of tulle. The straight front and 
back of the skirt are of tulle trimmed with rows 
of silk pipings with tucks between. Panier-like 
breadths of the brocade are on the sides. 

One of the prettiest dancing dresses, represent- 
ed on the figure below, was also made by Madame 
Kate Reily. It is of white tulle with moiré, and 
bands of ostrich feathers trimming the square 
neck and down the front of the skirt, held by 
large choux of white ribbon. 

Mrs. Russell Harrison wore a beautiful gown 
made by Mrs. Connelly. The train is of white 
satin, widely striped with moiré, and brocaded 
with large pink roses. The front is of pale blue 
satin, covered with pearl and opal drapery, and 
the low corsage of satin has a garniture of white 
ostrich tips and tulle drapery, She wore sap- 
phires and pearls and a coiffure of blue feathers. 
Her slippers were of blue satin and her gloves 
light Suéde. 

Miss Elkins’s pretty Empire gown, made by 
Madame Barnes, was much admired. It is of 
Nile green brocade and embroidered mousseline 
de soie of the same shade. The garniture is 
white lilacs and long green grasses. 





THE CHRISTENING. 
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| ype the painting by E. Renard, this lovely 
A picture touches a string that vibrates in 
every household. Bringing their child for bap- 
tism, these peasant-folk come trustfully to the 
good God, who has promised to watch over their 
little one as carefully and lovingly as though it 
were a prince and born in the purple. They have 
had a revelation of the Divine goodness in the 
sweetness of their baby, and they are en rapport 
with Heaven as the benedictfon is pronounced 
over the child,on whom consecrated hands make 
the sign of the cross. In sympathy with his gen- 
tle theme, the artist has brought this bit of home 
life close to people of every rank. 


See illustration on page 





WOMAN'S HAIR. 


RICH mass of hair that when uncoiled can 
+t easily be sat upon by the fortunate possess- 
or is a beauty of itself, yet, strange to say, it has 
less to do with producing the effect of beauty 
than almost any other attribute. Complexion, 
eyes, nose, mouth, all count for more in the gen- 
eral summing up. 

It is strange, too, to note how frequently this 
gift is found where there is an entire absence of 
all other personal attraction; and among Ger- 
man women of the working class, who are excep- 
tionally plain, great masses of thick braids often 
cover the entire back of the head. A German 
prescription for promoting the growth of the 
hair is to wash it thoroughly once a week with 
the yolk of an egg well rubbed in among the 
partings, and afterward to rinse it off with cold 
soft water. A thorough drying and vigorous 
brushing complete the operation, which is one 
that working-women would scarcely take the time 
to indulge in. 

This formula has been improved by the addi- 
tion of half a teacup of ammonia, a table-spoon- 
ful each of oil of bergamot and melted toilette 
soap (pure white Castile or palm), a teaspoonful 
of powdered borax, and a quart of rain-water, to 
be thoroughly mixed and kept in a covered jar 
for a monthly washing of the scalp. This is of- 
ten enough for purposes of cleanliness, and bet- 
ter for the hair, as frequent washing injures the 
young growth. 

The egg should first be beaten, to make it 
blend and rub in better; and before washing it 
is well to braid long hair in several braids, as 
this precaution keeps it from tangling. Braids 
and scalp should be thoroughly dried with a 
coarse towel, and the process assisted by sitting 
for an hour or so in the sun or by a fire. 

Perfect cleanliness and patient brushing are 
recommended as the best restoratives for the 
thinning and breaking of the hair which is sure 
to follow the excessive use of pomades, many of 
which are highly injurious, and the piling up of 
hair on one head which grew on another. Much 
of the hair of commerce has been taken from the 
dead, and it heats and irritates the heads to which 
it is transferred. This, with the use of applica- 
tions containing chemicals, has a most disastrous 
tendency, and many of the victims “ have a crown 
where the hair straggles thinly over a painfully 
blushing skin, and partings that assume in their 
frightened eyes, as they look in the glass, the pro- 
portions of the gates vf Gaza, or have a stubble 
of short wiry coarse growth, inclined to bristle 
up, and giving an infinity of trouble to keep in 
decent order.” 





Some toilette tables fairly bristle with bottles, 
boxes, and jars containing “ dressings” innumer- 
able for the unfortunate locks, which thrive best, 
if one did but know it, without any dressing what- 
ever but that administered by a well-made, mod- 
erately stiff ‘brush, varied by an occasional ap- 
plication of the hands, The latter gives a satiny 
gloss; and a country lady, whose hair always had 
a particularly neat, shining appearance, was once 
detected in the act of putting her finger in her 
mouth for an extra touch to the front locks. 

People who never indulge in an actual washing 
of the head, “for fear of taking cold,” do not 
hesitate to wet the hair frequently with bay-rum 
and other applications, although this is a surer 
way of taking cold than a brisk washing of the 
entire head and an equally brisk drying. The 
latter, too, is far more cleansing and invigorating, 
and with proper precautions there is no danger 
of any ill effects. 

Gentle and regular friction is the best of ton- 
ics to induce a healthy condition of the scalp, and 
to restore the natural beauty of the hair when 
it has been lost through injurious treatment. 
A little ammonia in the water used for cleans- 
ing acts as a mild stimulant, also a homeopathic 
amount of tincture of cantharides, Brisk rub- 
bing of the scalp with a raw onion, and after this 
a touch of honey, is said to work wonders; but 
all remedies are useless without regular and per- 
severing brushing—fifty strokes night and morn- 
ing, beginning at the very roots and going through 
the entire length of the hair. 

Cutting the ends of the hair once a month is 
often recommended, but it is of little avail unless 
each hair is taken separately, as scarcely any two 
are of the same length. This is a task that re- 
quires two or three hours in the execution, and 
it is said to pay if persevered in. Children’s hair 
should not be cut unless it is thin, as the first 
silken growth is never restored; and with the 
Breton women, who have magnificent hair, it is 
always allowed to grow from infancy. 

The color of hair has much to do with its beau- 
ty, and as a general thing the golden blond is 
the most popular. Fortunate is she on whom 
nature has lavished these shining tresses, which 
give the possessor such a peculiarly youthful ap- 
pearance. Many have been the attempts to imi- 
tate them with art, but such attempts are sure to 
terminate disastrously. Occasionally the lovely 
color is retained even beyond middle age, but or 
dinarily it is as evanescent as the youth it repre- 
sents, and the golden-haired girl of sixteen fre- 
quently becomes the brown-haired matron of 
thirty. 

Miss Goldilocks has unconsciously lifted her 
red-haired sisters out of their Cinderella ashes, 
or those of them whose hair is on the russet rath- 
er than the orange tint, “the color of perfectly 
ripe corn,” for the reason that hair of this pecul- 
iar shade comes next in beauty to the true cheve- 
lure dorée. It is not only beautiful, but distin- 
guished-looking. “Enter a room in daylight,” 
says a writer on the toilette, “ where there are wo- 
men without bonnets or hats, and if there be one 
of them with bright, unmistakable red hair she 
will stand out from the rest with a never-failing 
prominence, which, if she be a pretty woman— 
and red-haired women have often great beauty of 
feature and very often lovely complexions—is of 
the greatest advantage to her, actually speaking.” 

An approach to the desirable tint may be ob- 
tained by using a preparation compounded of 
half a pint of rose-water and three ounces of 
clean powdered gum-arabic, mixed and strained, 
after which one drop of aniline red should be 
added to give ita rosy tinge. This is also recom- 
mended to make the hair curl easily. 

The worst hair—which is usually hair in streaks 
or patches of color—can be vastly improved by 
avoiding everything like a stiff or conventional 
arrangement, whatever the fashion may be. Such 
hair should be loose and fluffy, in large waves 
and careless twists—not untidy, but picturesque. 
This causes the light to strike it in such a way 
that the inequalities of color are not noticeable. 

The present ugly fashion of combing the hair 
from the neck to the very top of the head spoils 
the effect of the prettiest hair, and is becoming 
only toa small, perfectly shaped head. The bare 
apertures at the backs of bonnets afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the study of phrenology, 
and the many undesirable “‘ bumps”’ thus exposed 
to view might never have been suspected but for 
the unnatural withdrawal of their proper cover- 
ing. Eiia RopMan Caurca, 





OUR PHANTOM PARTY. 


We had one, a good round decade ago, that 
was only, however, a puny sort of a ghost 
in comparison with some of the portly, comfort- 
able - looking, white -robed figures and figurines 
that glided silently from room to room at Ma- 
dame Blane’s the other evening. For an hour at 
least after the last tardy guest had glided in no 
one broke the spell, and the “ silence that is sil- 
vern” held alike grave and gay, sober matron and 
chatty girlhood. It was all pantomime, from 
young Ingham, just returned with all the pol- 
ish and savoir-faire of a three years’ Continental 
tour, who with his hand on his heart bowed so 
profoundly to madame’s pretty pink-cheeked 
young daughter receiving beside her, to the grave 
professor, who for the nonce came down from 
his telescope and the stars, donning the ghostly 
apparel in which we all disguised ourselves. 

It was a delightful evening, for the slight re- 
straint the costumes laid upon us was cast aside 
with the garments themselves when the “ Skele- 
ton in Armor” at the appointed hour gave three 
heavy ringing blows with his lance upon the pol- 
ished floor. And such an unmasking! Even 
madame herself, keen-eyed and observant, was 
as mystified as any of us as to the identity of 
those best known to her. 

It only needed Madge to set the ball rollit 


g 
1g 








when we first talked over our draperies. “ Be no- 
thing if not original,” had always been the motto 
she had taken unto herself ; and from her fertile 
brain was evolved the Bishop, Monk, a grave and 
stately Nun, the gentle Quakeress, bearded Turk, 
and a ghost in mourning—a veritable Black Phan- 
tom. Materfamilias herself took this character, 
for her black lace dress formed the best of be 

ginnings on which to arrange the black tarlatan 
We had eight yards, and wide 
ful management made it answer. 





as it is, only skil- 
From fifteen to 
twenty cents is the price asked for it, so you see 
We doubled over 
ind slight 
to mask her features, cutting two narrow slits for 
the eyes, pinning flatly here and bouffant there, 
until she was completely disguised in a costume 
as pretty and airy as one co “ Now for 
the naming of-her!” cried Hanson, who had un- 
earthed a little black fan, the sort with a round 
handle, having at 


the costume is not expensive. 


one corner, drew it with fold fulness 


ild wish. 


either end a tassel to pull it 
open or closely shut. 
On the part of this handle that crosses the fan 






when open he paint in faney letters, using 
white paint, TOM, . very large A diagonally 
across the half - cit it the right. This was 


pinned on her head in true Japanese style, so the 
id could see her character 
black phan-tom. 

she drew le the 


effective a setting it would be 


most stuy 


at once—a 
How pretty she looked when 
costume, and how 
the fair young 


Harper's Bazar, Vol. XXL, 


asi mask of her 


lor 


face of a débutante ! 


No. 20, gave a full-page illustration of the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting. It had been laid aside for fu 
ture use, and upon that we drew for one of the 
costumes. The bonnets have both pasteboard 


and stiff millinet for the foundation; the front 
is cut from the former, while the crown is kept 


in place by the net. A sheet—linen gives a bet- 





ter color than muslin 


can be easily arranged for 
the dress ; for Quaker gowns always hang straight 
down from the waist to the feet: it will need 
stitching, or rather tacking, here and there to 
keep it in place, and a belt must be used at the 


Make the 
a very deep V in front, filling with tulle, 
A 
pretty, fair neck and throat look doubly so when 
thus ; 

We had two Turks that evening, one with the 
full baggy trousers of his country, 


Waist, equalizing the fulness under it. 
neck 


gauze, or some other di iphanous mate rial. 


ttired 





the other where 
two small sheets were 
figure, the other for the drapery. 


to conceal the arms at first, 


used, one concealing the 
Do not attempt 
but having run one 


of the sheets together, and basted a hem on the 





selvage side to make it the required length, fas- 
ten in deep pleats around the waist 

The head must now be draped. Lightly twist 
a long bolster-case (it can be made a perfect tur 
ban) and pin it on, pulling out on top to conceal 


entirely the head. It must be brought down low 
in the back to meet the drapery of the second 
sheet. This is arranged so that there shall be wide 
flowing sleeves, folds from neck to waist in front, 
and fulness in the back. First pin the middle 
of the selvage at the waist, then draw the sheet 
tightly to the throat, pinning securely in place, and 
after forming the sleeves, lay deep folds slightly 
What is 
left readily falls into loose graceful drapery for the 
The other dress took a pair of crib sheets, 
that were sewed together and gathered into a band 
at the waist, with merely a drawing-string at the 
ankle to keep the fulness in. 
was needed for the arms and shoulders, and, as 
good luck would have it, we had a white cloth fez 
for the head. 

However meagre the robes of a monk may be 
while in the flesh, his apparition demands a good- 
ly supply. Take one sheet for the skirt, using it 
for the first Turkish figure. In ud, 


fold so as to get the middle the hem, running 


diagonal from the waist to the shoulder. 


back, 


Only one sheet 


as the seco 


ot 


the edges together far enough to form a hood; 





the seam passes over the top of the head; the 
hem edge is now brought down the face and 
pinned under the chin. Now arrange the hood 
so it will be pointed and loose-hanging ; pt ll the 


sheet up in the back, tying a tape around the neck, 
so that when pulled into shape there will be a 
sort of full deep collar in the back under the 
hood and continuous with it. Shape the sleeves, 
and pin the rest of the muslin into the outline of 
a monk’s cloak. We tied a white cord and tassel 
around the waist, and at one side hung 
made from long rolls of white cotton batting tied 
very tightly in with white thread at regular in 
tervals—about an inch, if large beads are pre- 
ferred ; less, if they are to be smaller, 

And now for our Skeleton in Armor. 
a little picture that aided us, and a 
costume was a mixture ol 


beads 


We had 


hough his 






borrowing and reefing 
in, he made a most creditable appearance. We 
found silver paper the most delightful of materials 
to work up for his armor, cutting it and pulling 
the children do bird-cages, while the 
bright tin-foil sheets took most kindly to the 
wooden lance, helmet, and gauntleted gloves that 
were only the cheapest felt of the furnishing 
Stores at first. 

And now for those who may either have for 
gotten or never have known the simplest arrange 
ment of these phantom costumes. Using a pil 
low-slip for the head, put it around the forehead, 
tightly pinning in the back ; then shape as a Nor- 
man cap, or else let the fulness hang in easy folds 
down the back. Put together the two ends of 
the hem of the sheet, and about twelve 
inches from the middle tack the hem together ; 
this forms a hood which goes right in the middle 
of the back; draw the hem tightly round the 
neck, pinning under the chin; the other hem 
forms the lower edge of the dress, and fastening 
a belt around the waist over the sheet, bring it 
up until it is the proper length. Even the ful- 
ness, and tack the selvage of the sheet together 
from waist to feet; pin the hem part that goes 
from chin to waist at the latter line, and the 
sleeves will naturally form themselves from what 
is left. 


out 


as 


wide 
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Back or Dress with DraPep 


For description see Supplement. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow's Soorninag Syrup for Children | 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for | 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] | 

Use Cornen.’s Benzoun Cosmetic Soar. For the | <ul WEIGH P™ 
skin. You will be delig zhte dwithit. 25 cents. P. O. | ROYAL Batis i 
sox 2148, New York,—[Adv.] L 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 
BAKER’S | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent @ cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 












POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
pRosp a ite powders. Sold only in cans, 

tovaL Bakinea Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


Sold by Groe ers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


PLEURISY CURED. 


E. E. Dudley, 


Kingston, On- 
tario, Says: 


Mk, 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rQGod Tuwver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt is used and endorsed by Physi-< 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh produces. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


Six years ago I caught a severe cold stand- 
I felt 
myself getting chilly and went to the house, 
where I shook for half an hour and then had 
high fever and terrible pain in my side and 
throu 





ing in an ice-house with my coat off. 





gh my lungs. I put an ALLCOck’s Por- 
OUS PLASTER on my back and one on the front 


of my chest, 





and in a short time the pain de- 
creased and I fell asleep, and did not wake until 
the next morning, I was 


when again quite as 


well as ever. In telling my doctor about it, 


he said I had been attacked with pleurisy and, 
possibly, 


pneumonia,” 


3eware of imitations and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solic- | 
itation induce you to accept a | 
substitute. | 








SFECTUAL 


—— 
EP ILLeMS 


GREAT ENG! GUINEA, Dy 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, suck as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blote — on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and al! Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. HE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every sufferer hs earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“ Worth a guinea a box.’ 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening 
the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole Ag Ae energy of the human frame. These 
are * facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & ©0., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inqwire first), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


Mention this publication. 


Freo. BROWNS GINGE 















rF CRAMPS. 


re) AND 


R COLIC. 
“PARTED BANG” 


mae of natural CURLY LY Hair. 
arnteed ‘becomin, 





FOR SALE 


who wear their hair parted $6 
up, pra size and color. 
se with prep’n 


th 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. tOont® 1 Music Hall)Chi 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT'S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and fall bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 


from “appt or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 
. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Ww sibeale + 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
i Sealed Circulars Free. 











EVERYWHERE. 


G AL ORIOSIS,—Queen of Complexion Creams. Peer- | 
less as a Beautifier. Unequalled in its delightful | 
emollient properties. Will positively prevent Wrinkles. 
Guaranteed harmless, Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
S0cls. HUGHES & CO., Box 289, Chicago, Ll, 
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Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 











ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





SUMMER GOWNS OF 
VERY LIGHT WEIGHT. 


Tennis Gowns from $65. 
Cloth Gowns from $95. 
Riding-Habits $100. 


—<»c—- 


STEAMER WRAPS and 
TRAVELLING-GOWNS. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., N 


 BARBOU 








sy 
Copyright, 1888, by Peter t i & Co, 


HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima Bean. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Of allthe Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 
old Lima Bean can only be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughoutthe 
entire season until frost. It has, bésides, an 
additional value, in that it is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADI ES, Use the Best! 


WHETIUER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





Remittances can be sent either y Post 
A Sead Postal Note or pape. 

in Gash Prizes for single plants 

ag number of pods. For 


Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manuva oF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, & 
book of 140 pages, size, 9x 11, containing 3 col- 

lates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 

istinct understanding, however, that 
those ordering will say in what paper they 8aWw 
this advertisement. 


PRTER HENDERSON wD 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








|FINEST LINE EVER -@ ¢ 
large Illustrated + SESENTED ff 

ee Free — 
POE PPG: - ; 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
. nlite 











REMINGTON cirwnen 


WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made bv Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thhas BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
per minute, and placing the “Remington ” still further beyond reach of competition. Photographic copies 
of certified work furnished on application. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR, 
19 East 21st St.,N.Y., 


Has now on exhibition 
the latest novelties suit- 
able for Spring and Sum- 


mer wear for Ladies’ 
Gowns, Jackets, and 
Coats. 


Especial attention is 
invited to latest models 
and received 
from Paris, London, and 
Vienna, which are exclu- 

y, sively my own selections. 


signs 
designs 


Riding - Habits of 
faultless fit. 
Ladies residing away 


N #/ from New York can have 
Z their garments made by 
sending measurement 
andabodice. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. 


i | 
1 
id 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 





BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





RETAIL STORES: 
927 ergs ay; 2 West 14th Street; 
st 125th Street 
107 South State Street. 
49 West Street. 


NEW YORK - 
218 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 











The “Jungfrau.” 


BEST&CO 





HESE Kuitted, Seamless Suits that 
were so popular for Misses and 
Girls last season, We are now showing 
in the new patterns. 
A very stylish and desirable garment 
for mountain and seaside wear at mod- 
erate cost, 


Catalogues furnishec 


60& 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


Canfield Seamless 
arene Shields. 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more than six 
NW million ladies. 





4 Shield made in 
U.S. or Europe. 
Beware of 
imitations. 
Samper Parr, 
By mail, 
25 Cents. 


— 


Pat.in U. 8. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 








GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY._N. Y: 








| 
il,and mail orders carefully filled. 


Sales five times | 
that of any other 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


We have just made one 


purchase of 35,000 vards of 


Plain Colored Silks, 19 
inches wide, in 40 different 
shades. ‘The entire lot will 
be exhibited for sale, during 
Centennial Week, in our 
Retail Silk Department, 
The price will be 65 cents 
per yard; the goods are 
fally worth 95 cenis. 

We know of no occasion, 
when so large a quantity 
and so excellent a quality 
of Colored Silk has been 
placed on sale, at retail, in 
New York City, for so little 
money. 

JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 

Broadway and IIth St., 

New York. 





KID GLOVES. 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER’S PATENTS. 


Demand them and sce that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IN IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, “PAUL & c0., 


Manufacturers. 


SATINES, ‘GINGHAMS, o. 


| FRENCH SATINES, including choice Persian "35 
- Gs 


I divucdeedaenwcitedancncadded 
© 33th 


FRENCH SATINES, beautiful designs, 29¢. 
356, 


Wi giteasscresicncecsncededecese 
19%, 





eon wht 


sill 6 le Ks Gg 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain and Fancy Mohairs, 
Printed Challies, 


HAIR-LINE BATISTE 
Checked and Striped Suitings, 


Broche and Embroidered Robes. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYR GING — late st Paris 
and London styles, 374gc. and 

SCOTCH GINGHAMS, hands some des signs sand 
culors, 25c. and 


LINEN LAWNS, dainty patterns 


Best « quality AMERICAN CHALLIES, usually 
20c. and 25c., now 


Orde a should be sent promptly for g 


Address 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty MY, City 


We ashington, D.C 


? | INTERESTING TO THE LADIES, 


Mr. Geo. White, the le ading L adios Tailor of W: ash. 
ington, has invented and ted & perfe ct-fitting 
waist lining , called ** Whi Fitting Re ay Cut 
Waist Lining «.”” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary. 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


oods or samples. 














a, call 1° 9th ét. 
d 
























NEW YORK. | GES artistically peeled in continuous strip 
RANG soiling hep ~ ands. k, at. Silver Fruit Knife 
plain, T5c.,$8 doz.: : abe ». $1, $10 doz. Postpa id. 
)} Circulars tree, F. B. ‘Witney, Park Ave., Rochester,N.Y, 
BEWARE OF N SEND ADDRESS 
WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES ON POSTAL FOR TRIAL 
| OFFERED FOR 


QUANTITY 
GREATER PROFIT. WITHOUT CHARGE 





SENT POST-PAID 


SCLD BY 
| ON RECEIPT OF 15 CTs. LEADING DEALERS 
IN STAMPS. EVERY WHERE. 

















ANEW 


TWILLED’ 
THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. = — .or send 10c. for spool 
~ yds., and 10¢ for book. 
Address, 


BEST in the WORLD. 
Makes SPLENDID L ae E. 
Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 
bleached and white. Ill’d 

Book on Crocheting and 
Knitting, with 59 laee pat- 
terns and ful! directions for 
making. Buy of yourdealer if 


Make your address pls Rn ra luding state 











GLASGO LACE THREAD CO.,. GLASGO, CONN. 

















- oanwiNg TINE Teun nonen ger 5) 
Berengaria, the lovely consort of Richard 5 dl Te 
the Lion-hearted, brought from the conrt of Cyprus | SOFT AND OURABLE MENDING LINEN 
the exquisite Oriental Perfume, which ATKtnson has | % Shades sent for 10 cents. 
again made fashionable, the Extract of Chypre. | 56! Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston, 
} 
| 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


j The 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 1889. A 
three years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 
terms. CLARA Marsuatt, M D., Dean, Philad ‘Iphia. 


BREAKFAST | Prwtocrm. PURCHASING AGENCY, "na"iaais 
Absolutely Pure - DECKER, 825 Broadw: 825 Broadway, New York 


Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

A trial sample free 
on request, 


SHOPPING In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 

good taste, &c., withont charge. Circular references. 
| Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





COCOA: 





ts HARPER'S BAZAR. VOLUME XXII, NO. 21. 








FACETIZ. i 
A SEASONABLE EJACULATION. 
Some people say **Oh, my!” or “ Pshaw!” 
Wher feeling sour and Jemony, 
But when yon move on May the first 
The proper thing’s ‘‘Oh, Gemini!” 
iecbeanieiailihatadeas 
A REVOLUTIONARY JOKE 
“Are those our men?" asked Major Pitcairn, as a 
squad of soldiers approached along the road near Con- 
cord 
** No, sir;” replied Colonel Smith. ‘They are min- 
ute-men.” 
General Washington believed that it was to this that 
the British defeat may be attributed. 
a 
It is a moving spectacle to see a truck full of furni- 
ture overturned in the streets on May 1 


lst. 


O season of peas in the pod; 
O time of white blossoming trees ; 
O season of grass on the sod, 
And season of cheap strawberries ; 
O season of fresh cottage cheese, 
1d furniture vans on the street, 
Sassiety folk on the seas— 
May, you’re a time hard to beat! 








season when Nature is shod 

With slippers of sweet southern breeze ; 

season when college boys plod 

And grind to secure their degrees ; 

O season of hay-fever’s sneeze; 
O season with joy so replete; 

Thou month that with Cupid agrees— 
O May, you're a time hard to beat! 


O month when the grinder so odd, 
With monkey and organic wheeze, 
3 Doth stand from ye door but a rod, 
AN OPTICAL DELUSION. ee Zs ‘i : oo And grind forth his sweet melodies 
Society Note: Mrs. WASHINGTON VAN \ , In the hope of sundry small fees, 
TEEZLE, A PROMINENT SOCIETY LADY, WAS Z j : ; Declining unpaid to retreat; 
SEEN ONE RAW DAY NOT LONG AGO GOING SE - O month of the grand Geminis— 
DOWN FIFTH AVENUE WITH A STRANGE-LOOK- P ~ A ’ . ' 
é re a ~] ar ( 2ab. 
ING ANIMAL UNDER HER ARM, THE MOST O May, you're a time hard to beat 
STRIKING CHARACTERISTIC OF WHICH WAS A 
LONG BUSHY TAIL THAT ALMOST SWEPT THE ; z 
GROUND f NY | May, here’s to your health, if you please: 
mt elgg Lie gy! nig hye J Drink deep—’tis the poet’s own treat. 
ACCIDENTALLY BLENDED WITH HER BOA. i : 
He swears, as he falls on his knees, 


— : O May, yowre a time hard to beat! 
ACCOUNTED FOR. re. Joun Kenprick Bangs. 
Gites. “Old Brown must be getting generous to — 
olfer you a cigar.” 
Merurr. “ His wife recently made him a present 
of a box.” 


ENVOY. 





a 
CORRECTED. 

Pur. “ Teacher, kin me an’ Bill go au’ git a pail o° 
water?” 

ARKANSAS Sonoor-mMaster. “There you go again. 
How many times have I got to tell you that it ain't 
good grammar to say me an’ Bill 2” 

Porw. “ What ort 1 to say ?” 

Traonke. * Bill and me. Can’t I never learn you 
nothing ?” 


A LAMENT 
He who is bashful always tries 
To woo with the language of his eyes, 
But my ill-luck all else surpasses— 
I am bashful, and I wear blue glasses. 


F. 8S. M. 








> 


HE HAD MADE THE GRAND TOUR. 


Sur. “I hear that you went as far as Constantinople, 
Mr. Smythe. Then you must have seen the Dardan- 
elles.” 

Hie. *‘H’m! Don’trememberthe name. But I saw 
the Willards at Trieste, and young Spoopendyke, who 
was travelling with them.” 








ONE STRONG POINT. IT DID NOT ANNOY HIM. 

“ How do you like my boy, Mr. Brown? Nice quiet MoCorkie. ‘Smythe says he owes you a grudge.” 
little fellow about the office ?” MoCraokie, “ Never mind: Smythe never pays any 

“Yes. He doesn’t snore.” } thing.” 

a es | a 
HER ROYAL PREROGATIVE. } Many people travel for health; but vou cannot travel 

Mes. Fappiessy (a woman of fashion). “T assure | in England without losing seventy-five or a hundred 
you, doctor, Iam worn out. This matter of having to | pounds, 
think out new forms of social 
amusement for my own particular 
set is most trying. Lam mentally 
prostrated,” 

Dooror.  Well--ah—why not 
change your mind, madam? That 
is one of the prerogatives of wo- 
man.” 








——— es 
A NEW USE FOR HAND- 
GRENADES. 
Port. “I thought this new 
building of yours was fire-proof ?” 
Enitor. * Yes. It is.” 
Poxt. ** Then why do you have 
those extinguishers and bottles 
" 4 all through the building ?” 
Hilo S Lt Wipe | Eprrox. “ To put out poets.” 
fh ‘ + 


WHA ‘ t E 


AN ORDEAL. 


Gus. “You look glum to-day. 
What’s wrong ?’ 

Jaox. “1 have an ordeal to go 
through to-night.” 

— to have a tooth pull- 

‘*No-o; but I live in the sub- 
urbs. and T promised my wile to 
bring her in to-night to the opera. 
About the time I reach home 
again and get to bed it will be 
time to get up and catch the 
morning train.” 

aviiieapaliiiea cen 


It is a curions fact that the road 
alongside of the canal is a great 
deal larger than the average way 
for pedestrians, though the toe- 
path would naturally be smaller 
than the foot-path. 

eepenniealipaiinlaiais 
A GREAT INDUCEMENT. 
‘Ik PROFRES > nase Cora. “* What induced you to 
THE PROFESSOR IN THE BALLROOM. tell Mr. Merritt I went to the par- j 
“IT MUST BE AWFULLY JOLLY TO KNOW EVERYTHING, PROFESSOR ?” ty last night with George ?” 
“IT HAVE BEEN SOMEWHAT AWARE OF THAT FACT, MY DEAR, SINCE I HAVE KNOWN YOU.” Litrie Jounnie. “ A quarter.” THE FIRE-ALARM AT HOWLING GULCH. 







































SUPPLEMENT. 





A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 391.) 

“Tt is just the question I have been asking 
myself,” said Katherine, quietly. “ For even if 
dear old Mr. Newton succeeds in softening George 
Liddell, and he forgives me the outlay of what 
was certainly his money, the little that belongs to 
myself I shall want for my nephews.” 

“And pray is their mother to contribute no- 
thing toward the maintenance of her children ?” 
asked Miss Payne, severely. 

“Poor Ada! she has nothing of her own; it 
will be desperately hard on her ;” and Katherine 
sighed deeply. Her hearers little knew the re- 
morse that afflicted her as she reflected on the 
false position into which she had drawn her sis- 
ter-in-law. What a rage Colonel Ormonde would 
be in! How unwisely audacious it was in any 
mere mortal to play Providence for herself or her 
fellows! But Miss Payne was speaking: 

“T don’t see the hardship; she has a husband 
behind her—a rich man too.” 

‘For herself it is all well enough, but it must 
be very hard to think that one’s children are a 
burden on a reluctant husband ; besides, the boys 
will feel it cruelly. Oh, if I can only keep them 
with me!” 

“T understand you,” cried Bertie. ‘‘ Would to 
God you could jay your burden at His feet who 
alone can help in time of need. If you could—” 

He was interrupted by Francois, who brought 
a letter just arrived by the last post. 

“Ic is from Mr. Newton,” exclaimed Katherine, 
opening it eagerly. And having read it rapidly, 
she added, ** You would like to hear what he says. 


“My pear Miss Lippeit,—As I cannot see you 
early to-morrow I will send you a report. I had 
a long argument with your cousin after you left 
to-day, and although he is still in an unreasonable 
state of irritation against vou and myself and 
every one, I do not despair of bringing him to a 
better and a juster frame of mind, For the pre- 
sent it would be as well you did not meet. I 
should advise your taking steps at once to re- 
move your nephews from Sandbourne, and also, 
while you have money, pay the quarter in ad- 
vance, as you do not know how matters may turn. 
It was a most fortunate circumstance that the 
house occupied by Miss Trant was purchased in 
her name, as Mr. Liddell cannot touch that, and 
if she is at all the woman you suppose her to be, 
she will pay you interest for your money. If you 
could only persuade your cousin to let you see 
and make friends with this little daughter of his 
—there lies the road to his heart. 


“* Meanwhile say as little as possible to any one | 


about this sudden change in your fortunes. To 
Miss Payne you must, of course, explain matters ; 
but she is a sensible, prudent woman. 

“*With sincere sympathy, believe me yours 
most truly, W. Newron.’” 


“There is a gleam of hope, then,” exclaimed 
Bertie 
* T don't know what vou mean about hope. At 


best a drop from about two thousand a year to a | 


hundred and fifty is not a subject for congratula 
tion.— Well, Katherine, you are most welcome to 
stay here as my guest till you find something to 
do, for find something vou must.” 


“IT knew you would be kind and true,” said | 


Katherine, her voice a /ittle tremulous, “and be 
lieve me I will not sit with folded hands,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching 
Sides, Back, and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, 
and Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 
the ‘ . . The 
fee Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ins 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 
25 cts.; 5 for $1. At drnggists,or of Porrze Drue 
AND Cnemtoa Co., Boston. 


A Word to Consumptives, 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted by exposure, the effects of Macrr’s 
Emutsion will be apparent after a short course of 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 
stage of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
that it is wiTHouT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific for 
every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is so far 
gone in consumption as to be unable to retain any 
other medicine on his stomach can take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


without the least inconvenience. This we guarantee, 
and what is more, we authorize all druggists to re- 
fund the purchase money to any patient who is in a 
reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 
bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 
is plain that if a consumptive patient continues to 
gain in weight, a permanent cure must result. 


A Case or Herepitary Consumption Currp. 

Syraouss, N. Y. 
J. A. Maaer & Co., Sirs,—“‘I have been a long and 
patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have taken a 
great amount of medicine, and been under the care 
of several physicians, all of which finally failed to 
benefit me. I had lost two sisters'‘and one brother 
from the dread disease of consumption, and when the 
doctors gave me up, I thought I should follow them 
by the ravages of the same disease. I was terribly 
reduced in weight, scarcely weighing 100 pounds 
where I once weighed 150. I took your Emulsion 
and at once began to experience relief,gained strength, 
and now weigh 150 pounds. No other medicine could 
have done as much for my lungs I am sure, and I can 

recommend it without hesitation on its own merits. 

Yours truly, Newuir Nowan. 


See that your Drugzist sells you only 


Magee’s Emulsion. 


PREPARED BY 


J.A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 














COMFORT WAITS ON HEALTH. 


No device that can add to the comfort and con- 
venience of a dwelling is omitted in our modern 
architecture, and money is not regarded when the 
luxury of clothing or beauty of personal adorn- 
ment is in question. Hence we all live in better 
houses and wear better clothes than did our fore- 
fathers. Why should we not take the same bet- 
ter care of our health? Why should dyspepsia, 
and the train of diseases that follow it, almost 
unknown in the olden time, be so prevalent now ? 
Largely because of the poisonous and indigestible 
stuff which in these days is forced upon the pub- 
lic as genuine food, or used to adulterate those 
articles that go to make up the daily bill of fare 
of the household. The competition of the pres- 
ent day and the strife for rapid riches have called 
forth all the ingenuity of modern science to de- 
vise cunning deceptions that shall enable the 
avaricious dealer to more rapidly increase his 
profits, even though he destroy the health of the 
public thereby. 

The people buy these adulterated articles of 
food because they are cheap, entirely ignorant 
of their poisonous qualities. A few years ago 
this evil had reached such alarming proportions 
in England that the public sentiment demanded 
legislative interference, and parliament enacted 
the most severe repressive laws. Dr. Small, 
U.S. A., after an examination recently made unJer 
the direction of the War Department, concludes 
that the adulteration of food is as great in this 
country to-day, and of as dangerous a character, 
as it was in England at the time referred to. No 
article entering so generally into the food of 
every family has been found more villainously 
adulterated than baking powder. For the pur- 
pose of underselling an absolutely pure powder 
like the ‘‘ Royal””—which has become the stand- 
ard for purity and strength in baking powders— 
hundreds of dealers are putting up baking pow- 
ders with alum, or with cheap and adulterated 
cream of tartar. These powders are sold cheap, 
but their use is expensive, for they are one of 
the chief causes of the dyspepsia from which the 
American people are suffering. This species of 
adulteration, at least, can be avoided by follow- 
ing the advice of Prof. Mott, the chemist to the 


| Government, who recommends consumers “ when 


purchasing baking powders to select one standard 


| powder, as the ‘Royal Baking Powder,’ rather 


than to risk purchasing adventurous compounds 


| put upon the market by persons who have no 


higher motive than dollars and cents.” 
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“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Refort 
on Agriculture in /taly by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 


(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


Vol. I., p. 587. 





§.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe GENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL >of 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 


S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years——See Reports from Her May- 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


S. RAE & CO. 


LEGHORN, TUS- 
CANY, ITALY. 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y, 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 





Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper, 


The Complexion: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF WELL-KNOWN PREPA- 
RATIONS FOR PRESERVING AND IMPROV- 
ING THE COMPLEXION, 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, A eee al ee ee 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O. 
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=*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER 


: -B. LEVY. —Miss— 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA B3AZ 








Rose pe AZ 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
erfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
peautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Ena lish Fresh Frnits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PEERLESS DYES {i5,?5,.20z% 





Graceful Form, 


.s « \ 





4 


LYOAWNOO 5" 


Combined! 
mobin n 
om"MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


Th t rin the market. Sold by leading 
dealers. F ce by mail $1.40 for High or Low bust. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


PARIS FASHIONS 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


For years I have made 


the study of how to wear | 


False Hair becomingly, 
and without the ugly wig 


gy effect that so many | 


ladies adopt by buying 


anything offered them by | 


dealers who have no in- 
terest in their customers 
Other than to get their 
price. I am positive that 
every article bought of me 
makes the party buying 
My Friend and Advertiser. 
# Send for my New Cata- 
logue. Gives every lady 
her chance to be her own 
Hair-dresser. 

ried Mrs. 0. THOMPSON, 

A ta See — ; 224 5th Avenue. 
NEATNESS AND DESPATCH SECURED 
By using the Ideal Button-Hole Cutter; 
properly gauged, sharp, nickel-plated. $1.00 by mail. 

BR. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 











Latest Barisian Novelty 


‘TING DISCOVERY 
or tHe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


L.LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honoré, PARIS 


12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
i ™ THE FORM OF 
EY Pencils and Pastilles 
(iam 
To Perfume FY b 
and torment, pr 
pencel or pastille of solid Perfums 
upon them lightly. 
UST OF SOLID PERFUMES » 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d’ Espagne. 
Héliotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza Ilys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 





& Agents tor the U.S.: PARK & TILFORD, 917/919 Breatway, NEW-TORK 


Walter M. Lowney’s 
pusoce > HOCOLAteS 


MAIL 
in Elegant Metal Boxes 


$1.00 per Pound. 


Best 
in the 
World. 


and 


Larger 
Express. 


Packages. by Bon-Bons. 


Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


FOR LIST OF PRICES SHEARS SENT’ MAILS 
ADDRESS 
HENRY SEYMOUR 
CUTLERY CO. 
HOLYOKE MASIg 


: LATEST PERFUME 
FREEMAN'S — ceticate 
cHaste——'! HIAWATHA” 


Of exquisite fragrance— unique — pleases every- 
one of refined tastes. Furnished by all drug- 
gists, or mailed, postage free, direct. 50c. per 
oz., $6.00 perpint. FREEMAN, Perfumer, 
New York and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves failing sight, nt BowaNZa rus CAB. 
vassers, Sample package 10c. 3 for 25c. 1 Doz. 75c. Stam 

ken. STAYNER & CO.. Providence. Re te 
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A CIRCASSIAN FANTASY.—ENGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY 


A CIRCASSIAN FANTASY. 

FYHERE is little of the languor of the East in the pose and gen- 
] eral appearance of the beautiful woman of whose peculiar 
type the painter Clairin has made so accurate a study. Rather is 
this haughty and defiant face that of one who rebels against even 
gilded chains, and has a thought in her day-dreams of the moun- 
tain home where she played when a fearless child. The dress in 
its several details is so perfectly copied that it might easily be fol 
lowed by any one wishing to arrange a fancy costume. 





THINGS WORTH DOING. 


NCONOMY and meanness are often considered by the young 
‘4 and foolish to be synonymous terms, but we may prove that 
this is not true by being generous whenever we can, whether it be 
with our money or our time, or in our judgments of people, and 


SUPPLEMENT. 








this last is the best generosity of all. We know that wastefulness 
is wrong, and if a thing has any possible value it is plainly a duty 
to see that it is put to use, and not abused or thrown away. I 
heard of some children once who during a summer vacation time 
collected all the old envelopes they could find, and after cutting 
them apart folded them into neat sheets with the written part in- 
side. These they made up into packages, with a sharpened pencil 
attached, and sent them to a children’s hospital. No one can tell 
how much pleasure the little invalids derived from this kind fore- 
thought, for every child dearly loves to. scribble, and old envelopes 
answer as well as anything else for the purpose. 

A lady of my acquaintance has this economical pring iple so deep- 
ly implanted in her nature that she saves all the nice wrapping paper 
that comes to the house, and uses it, folded in sheets, for the rough 
draughts of her magazine articles. 

Another way to utilize the thicker kinds of wrapping paper is 
to make it into books, with pasteboard covers, for scraps cut from 
the newspapers. No child can begin too early to collect interest- 
ing articles and pictures, and although the books may never be of 





CLAIRIN, EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON 
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use in a literary way, they will provide much pleasure as the col- 
lection grows. 

One of the most amusing economical ventures oceurred in my 
own household, and whether it ever amounts to anything or not 
it is worth recording, as showing how a desire to utilize things 
may extend into hitherto untried fields, We had a parrot given 
to us last spring, and we found that whenever she dressed her 
feathers some of the soft down on her body would be dislodged 
and fall to the floor. (She has two or three perches which she 
a change from her cage.) We found that these 
downy bits could not be brushed or swept up, but each one must 
be picked up with the fingers, and it occurred to a member of the 
family, upon whom this duty often devolved, that it might be a 
food plan to save them, and perhaps in time 
pillow, 


uses as 


also 


secure a sofa 

She got two small pasteboard boxes and put one on the second 
and one on the parlor floor, in the two rooms which Polly most 
frequents. She made a neat muslin case, and when the boxes are 
full they are emptied into it. This plan created considerable 
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amusement, and one of t 
eal that he offered the vor 


20 scept 


economist 10 if at the end of two 


brothers of the family $ 


years she had secured her pillow She began about Christmas 
time of this year, and one tiny corner of the pillow begins to show 
some signs of puffiness, which is encouragin but whether she 
shall earn the money or not she is cultivating habits of careful- 
ness and patience which will be of 
future 


benefit to her in the 


This same parrot has taught us what to do with the empty 
spools. Whenever she gets a nervous fit and begins to shriek, as 


give her a 
she tears it to 


parrots have an unfortunate way of doing, we just 
spool, and a time of profound quiet ensues whi 
pieces with het powerful beak. 

But to return to the subject of feathers. Children who live in 
the country and keep chickens can really get plenty of pillows if 
they will only take the trouble to save and dry perfectly all the 
nice soft feathers whenever a chicken is killed. Sofa pillows are 
so much the fashion now that five and six are sometimes piled on 


one small sofa; they are used in cl for cushions and rests for 


the back, and they are made of such beautift 
vet and brocade—that they are among 

tures of many drawing-rooms. I e made of chicket i- 
thers, and it is almost as soft those filled with down The 
ease should be made of unbleached muslin, and may be of any 
size, only it must be square ; it must not be stuffed too full 
pillow will be hard; and if vou do not wish to use silk for the 
covering, a light cretonne witii gay flowers will be 
blue denim with some large 
would be very suitable. 


‘orative fe 


or the 


pre vy. or 
ircles of soft white cord sewed on 


I knew a dear old lady many years ago who was so very careful 
about her personal expenditures that she scarcely ever bought her- 
self a new bonnet or gown, and often presented a rather odd ap- 
pearance in consequence, but 


whenever any one was in trou 
ble, or 


money was needed for missionary or charitable pur 
poses, her purse was always open, and there was no talk of saving 
then. 

The place of all others where we must curtail the ver 


ast is in our 
charities. 


Let us be sure the object is a worthy one, and then 


1IBITED IN THE 


HER MAN’S 


peautitu 


 byty 


storm.-t 


wild win 


God pity and comfort het 


The pieture by Madame Demont-Breton 


more so that 
mother’s heart 
slumber fr 


hild sleeps, uncons« 
is oppressed by 


her brain. 


PARIS SALON OF 


every one who 


rf breaking on 


apprehension 


other day 


hes and wai 


ll hearts, the 
er, while the 
which drives 








En the Migd Court ot pustice.—Gosnell v. Teseak On Jan. 23, 
» Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with mong 

ree talaing Mr. George Yom Durrant from infringing Mess 
obn Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 





IN THE WORLD 
MEDALS 
OF HONOUR 


EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 





THE NEW MODEL, 


For 


OUR 
durability, 
of work, it is 


LATEST and BEST 


for Lightness of 
draft it excels by a 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 
made, Send for circu- 


MANUF’G CO., 


= Newsurcu, N. Y. 
The most delicate, delight- 
ful, and refined method of 
using perfumes, Fresh 
and fragrant, pure and 
permanent. All the most 
fashionable odors. Sample 
of Violette, Heliotrope, or 
Viang Ylang on receipt of 


25e. 
T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 


E.FOUGERA&CO., New Yorx. 


Powders me 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Spring issue of catalogue, containing over 400 
new designs for stamping. Also illustrations of all 
the latest novelties in Art Embroidery. Price, 25c. 
Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 

10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 











firrench’¢ German, Spanish, 
= Italian and Latin, 


. You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- = 


s sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, © 
y DR. R. $. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
© AFT aT ate M. Terms $5.0) for books of each language, = 
- with privilege of answers to questions, and correction of = 
© exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal term 
@ to teachers, Latin, Part L., ju ust published, price, SD cents, 


. Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s S 

eific is the only unfai a 

remedy for removing perma- 

nently all annoying disfig- 

urements from face and 

body, without injuring the 

Skin, which neither torturous 

electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can 

accomplish. Address Mme. JuLIAaN, 48 E. 20th 8t., N. Y. 


FEDO RA DiessSucusieg 


WORLD 


_HARPER'’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 











READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. 

Terrapin. French Bouillon. pee So 

| Chicken. Tomato. Turtle. 
Mullagatawny. Printanier. Pea 
Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 

| Mutton Broth. 





In 134-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 3¢-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 


| We ask for a trial and a comparison with 


any other brand on the market. 


The excellent quality of these Sonps has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago. Alton and Intercolonial 


Railroad of Canada Co. 


S#™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 


a sample can, your choice, 
101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers, 


BLACK SILKS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Best Makes and Fast Colors. 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 


Send for samples to 


Finish. 
Children 
50 





fore 1 & 


(ABSHALL FIELD & 00. ¢ CHICAG®. Wholesale Western Agts. 





The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 


Rays pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 


who write for it. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay you to 


have our New Guide before buying. Sendforit—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD C 


«» ge West Grove, Pa. 








Simpli- | 
city and | 


and quality | 








L TOR LAMP 


HIMNEYS 


: WORLD 


Geo.A.MAcBETH&Co. PITTSBURGH.PA. 





WwW. 


L. DOUCLAS 


ee eve CENTLEMEN. 


nm the world, Examine his 
ND-SEWED SHOE. 


$2.50 EXTER LU. 
2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE, 


aoe and ste BOYS’ oom 


W. 
$3 


L SHOES. 
li made in Congress, Butto Lace. 


'L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE 


Best Material. 


If new < doctor says he has th 
stamped on 
bold t by jour dealer, write W. L. DOU 


d price 


w. L. 
ttom, 


DOUGLAS SHOES without 
ut him down asa fraud, If not 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 





THIS LABEL IS } ON HE BEST BIBBON MADE, 


Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Suocessfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


DEA Fiecvscs es B 
ee die. 1 


Tubular Gar Cushions, 
tanctly. Unseen, a je, elfad usting. 
bra ul when all remedies ‘ail. Sold eae ony, 
way, oor. 
SOX: or pm for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 








Liesic COMPANY'S | 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As f Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 j 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


atented Improved Lotta Bust 

view Bate Com forte Health, an Bus tly. 
The latest Parieian fashion. 
Always regains its shape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
all Retailers. Be sure that 
* Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will be 
rosecuted, Send for price- 
ist, COLUMBIA RUBBER 
co. ,Sole Mfrs. Bostan, Mass, 


i Black- 
heads, Pathae | 
Freckles, Pittin 
Moles and Super u- 
@ous Hair permanent- 


h increased or reduced. Complex- 
lo myer iy The Form developed, Hair, Brows 
and Lashes colored and restored. Interesting Book 
(sent sealed), 4c. Mme. Velaro. 414 W. 47th 
St., N. ¥. City. Mention this paper. 








EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
:. portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sirks__—_ direct 
‘from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 

rices bring the 
st goods within 
reach of all. 

We are the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 

We direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 

See our referen- 

y ces. We are the 

y Oldest Silk Man- 

% ufacturers in the 

U.S. Established 

in 1838, with over 

m 50 years’ expe- 
== rience. 

We guarantee the 

CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 

color, superior 

finish and wear- 

ing qualities, to 

be unexcelled 

se by any make 

of Black Silks 

in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 

Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 

Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 

of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 

to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by ponptodon, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bauk, Willimantic 
Savings Iustitute, a Willimantic, Conn. 





TX ca 
Nf Wy 


JORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ABLISH 


eu oi 
2! Tricopherous 


a THE HAIR 


The Oldest and the 
Best. Has lived and 
thrived for more than 
three quarters of a 
Century, and it is — the only preparation that 
can be depended upon to CLEansr, Preserve, 
SrrenGTHEN, Renew, AND Beavutiry THE Human 
Harr. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. -W. Cc ity. 


] R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckle 
Moth Patches, Rieke and Shia die 
eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 

PY the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 

less we taste it to be 





ng, 
wa 


Ss 


PURIFI 
AS WELL A8S 
Beautifies the =. 


—_ 
== 


eon terhelt of pore 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid toa late of the 
haut-tom (a patient) : 
“Aa you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.’”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goeds Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 





| 


COLD 


Europe. 

FERD. T. HOP KINS, Phipric tor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
__through t to main office office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 

SoLp BY DRUGGISTS. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 














